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JOHN  MACPHERSON  BERRIEN^ 

By  Alexander  R.  MacDonell 

Mr.  President  and  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the 
Georgia  Historical  Society: 

In  responding  to  the  invitation  of  this  Society  to 
deliver  its  annual  address,  I  have  thought  it  appropriaU 
to  pay  a  tribute  to  the  Honorable  John  Macpherson 
Berrien,  the  first  President  of  this  institution,  whose 
career  reflected  so  much  credit  on  the  city  of  Savannah 
and  the  state  of  Georgia,  and  who  occupied  an  out¬ 
standing  position  in  the  councils  of  the  nation  during 
one  of  the  most  important  epochs  of  our  history. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  heredity  delight  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  character  and  conduct  of  eminent  men  by 
tracing  the  influence  of  the  mingled  strains  of  blood 
which  flow  in  their  viens.  To  the  students  of  heredity, 
John  Macpherson  Berrien  must  be  an  interesting  study. 
On  the  paternal  side  his  ancestory  was  Huguenot 
French — his  earliest  American  ancestor  having  escaped 
from  France  through  Holland  to  And  liberty  of  con- 
sience  in  the  new  world.  His  grandfather,  John 
Berrien,  was  one  of  the  Colonial  Justices  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  of  New  Jersey  and  was  the  close  and  inti¬ 
mate  friend  of  George  Washington.  It  was  in  the  home 
of  this  grandfather  at  Rockhill,  New  Jersey,  near 
Princeton,  that  John  Macpherson  Berrien  was  bom, 
August  23rd,  1781.  And  it  was  while  George  Wash- 

1.  Thla  kddrtM  wm  d«Uvar«d  b«for«  th«  Gaorgi*  Hiatorieal  Saciaty  aa 
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ington  was  a  guest  in  this  home  that  he  is  said  to  have 
written  his  famous  farewell  address,  a  fact  which  has 
caused  the  old  Berrien  home  to  be  fittingly  preserved 
as  one  of  the  patriot  shrines  of  the  Republic. 

The  father  of  John  Macpherson  Berrien  was  Major 
John  Berrien,  a  brave  soldier  of  the  Revolution,  who 
as  Brigade  Major  in  the  army  of  General  Lachlan 
McIntosh  served  gallantly  at  Valley  Forge,  at  Mon¬ 
mouth,  and  in  several  engagements  of  the  Revolution. 
His  mother  was  Margaret  Macpherson  Berrien  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  sister  of  John  Macpherson,  aid-de-camp  to 
General  Montgomery,  who  fell  at  Quebec,  and  of 
General  William  Macpherson,  who  served  in  the 
American  Army  until  the  end  of  the  war. 

From  a  long  line  of  gallant  Macphersons,  who 
weilded  the  Scotch  Highland  broad  sword  at  Bannock¬ 
burn,  at  Killiecrankie,  and  at  Culloden,  Judge  Berrien 
inherited  courage  and  manliness  and  sturdy  indepen¬ 
dence,  and  stubborn  pride  while  from  his  Huguenot 
ancestery  he  inherited  freedom  of  thought  and  con¬ 
science.  These  hereditary  traits  of  character  con¬ 
stantly  distinguished  his  private  and  public  career. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Revolution  Major  Berrien 
having  seen  service  in  the  State  of  Georgia  determined 
to  take  up  his  residence  in  Savannah.  He  desired  that 
his  son,  John,  should  have  the  best  educational  ad¬ 
vantages,  and  sent  him  first  to  a  preparatory  school  in 
New  York  and  afterward  to  Nassau  Hall  at  Princeton, 
where  he  graduated  at  the  early  age  of  fifteen  years 
with  the  A.  B.  degree.  Later  in  1830  Princeton  be¬ 
stowed  on  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  on  the 
occasion  of  an  address  before  its  two  literary  societies. 

Returning  to  Georgia  he  commenced  the  study  of 
law  under  the  Honorable  Joseph  Clay,  and  with  such 
success  that  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  before  he  had 
attained  the  age  of  eighteen.  Applying  himself  with 
much  zeal  to  the  study  and  practice  of  his  profession 
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he  laid  the  deep  foundations  of  that  legal  and  pro¬ 
fessional  learning,  which  marked  him  as  among  the 
leaders  of  the  American  Bar. 

C.  C.  Jones  says  that  “Even  as  a  young  man  Berrien 
took  a  leading  part  before  the  bar  and  was  associated 
in  the  most  worthy  causes,  which  were  tried  in  the 
community.  The  Savannah  Bar  always  noted  for  its 
tone  and  ability  at  that  time  numbered  such  men  as 
Davies,  Noel,  Harris,  Stites,  Cuyler,  and  the  elder 
Charlton.  At  a  later  period  may  be  numbered  as 
junior  companions  of  Judge  Berrien — ^Wayne,  Law, 
Nicoll,  MacAllister,  the  younger  Charlton,  Ward,  Owens, 
Jackson,  Lawton,  Lloyd,  Harden,  Bartow  and  others. 
By  severe  study  professional  and  non-professional  he 
attained  unto  the  statute  of  a  great  lawyer  and  his 
arguments  on  memorable  occasions  are  wonderful  ex¬ 
amples  of  mental  ability.” 

In  November,  1809  he  was  elected  Solicitor  General 
of  the  Eastern  Judicial  circuit  of  Georgia  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year  Judge  of  the  same  district. 

It  is  astounding  how  often  History  repeats  itself. 
One  incident  in  Judge  Berrien’s  career  as  a  Judge 
illustrates  this  fact.  Only  recently  we  have  had  sug¬ 
gestions  that  the  Georgia  Legislature  should  pass  al¬ 
leviating  debtor  laws,  suspending  the  payment  of  debts 
and  the  process  of  enforcing  them.  While  Judge  Ber¬ 
rien  was  still  on  the  bench,  the  Georgia  Legislature 
during  the  financial  depression  of  those  days  passed 
similar  alleviating  laws  under  the  clamor  of  popular 
excitement.  We  had  no  Apellate  Courts  at  that  time, 
but  the  Judges  of  the  Superior  Court  were  accustomed 
to  meet  in  convention  to  determine  appeals  and  to  pass 
upon  the  Constitutionality  of  laws.  They  met  and  de¬ 
clared  these  alleviating  laws  unconstitutional  as  im¬ 
pairing  the  obligation  of  contracts  and  it  was  Judge 
Berrien  who  wrote  the  very  interesting  opinion  of  the 
court. 
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There  was  only  one  occasion  when  Judge  Berrien's 
conduct  as  a  Judge  was  criticized.  A  prominent  plant* 
er,  named  Hopkins,  had  killed  McQueen  McIntosh  in  a 
duel.  The  overseer  of  Mr.  Hopkins  had  helped  him 
escape.  They  were  both  tried  and  convicted.  Mr. 
Hopkins  was  sentenced  to  confinement  without  hard 
labor,  while  the  overseer  was  sentenced  to  confine¬ 
ment  with  hard  labor.  These  sentences  caused  an  out¬ 
burst  of  indignation  against  Judge  Berrien.  It  was 
alleged  that  he  had  favored  the  rich  man  against  the 
poor  man.  But  he  demanded  a  legislative  investigation 
and  was  completely  exonerated  when  it  appeared  that 
the  overseer  was  well  able  to  stand  hard  labor,  while 
Hopkins  was  old  and  feeble  and  in  his  case  a  sentence 
with  hard  labor  would  have  amounted  to  judicial 
murder.  He  thus  fulfilled  the  obligation  of  a  Judge  to 
follow  his  conscience  in  doing  what  is  right,  without 
fear  or  favor  or  the  hope  or  promise  of  reward,  with¬ 
out  regard  to  public  opinion,  and  without  fear  of  the 
consequences  which  may  flow  from  a  misconstruction 
of  his  judicial  acts  and  conduct. 

During  Judge  Berrien’s  service  as  Judge  of  the 
Superior  Court  the  war  of  1812  arose  and  being 
patriotic  Judge  Berrien  temporarily  doffed  the  Judicial 
robe  and  donned  the  uniform  of  a  Colonel  of  Calvary. 
He  saw  service  on  St.  Simon’s  Island  and  in  the  ad¬ 
jacent  waters,  without  however  coming  in  contact  with 
the  enemy. 

In  Judge  Berrien’s  day  the  judicial  term  was  limit¬ 
ed  to  three  years  and  he  was  elected  four  times  to  that 
office. 

He  resigned  his  office  as  Judge  in  the  second  year  of 
his  fourth  term  and  returned  to  the  practice  of  law, 
which  soon  became  very  extensive. 

In  1822  and  1823  he  represented  the  County  of 
Chatham  in  the  State  Senate  and  as  the  journals  of 
that  body  will  show  he  did  so  with  distinguished  ability. 
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One  of  his  finest  contributions  as  chairman  of  the 
Judicial  committee  was  legislation  providing  for  codi¬ 
fication  of  all  the  English  statutes  then  of  force  in 
Georgia  resulting  in  what  is  known  as  Schley’s  Digest. 

He  was  elected  by  the  Georgia  Legislature  to  the 
United  States  Senate  and  took  his  seat  there  on  March 
4th,  1825. 

During  the  period  of  Berrien’s  Senatorial  career 
there  was  not  a  subject  of  interest  of  which  he  did  not 
display  knowledge.  His  speeches  before  the  Senate 
were  listened  to  with  profound  attention,  and  acquired 
for  him  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  most  gifted 
orators  and  one  of  the  most  able  of  statesmen.  He 
lived  in  the  golden  age  of  American  statesmenship. 
It  was  the  day  of  intellectual  and  oratorical  giants. 
There  was  the  aristocratic  and  ambitious  Calhoun, 
there  was  Henry  Clay,  the  mill  boy  of  the  slashes,  there 
was  the  eloquent  Hayne,  and  the  brillant  Webster, 
redoubtable  in  debate.  And  among  this  circle  of 
orators,  Berrien  was  conspicious  for  his  brillant  ability 
as  a  debator.  He  came  to  be  known  as  the  American 
Cicero,  a  title  which  clung  to  him  until  his  death,  and 
John  Marshall,  the  famous  Chief  Justice,  once  called 
him  the  honey  tongued  Georgia  youth. 

Professor  Coulter,  well  known  historian  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Georgia  in  his  book  College  Life  \n  the  Old 
South  says  that  William  H.  Crawford,  Robert  Toombs, 
John  M.  Berrien  and  other  statesmen  of  the  times 
seemed  to  have  an  irresistible  attraction  for  the  stu¬ 
dents  especially  if  they  spoke  at  some  nearby  town.  It 
was  the  custom  for  the  great  men  of  Georgia  to  meet 
at  the  Georgia  commencement  and  discuss  great  pend¬ 
ing  questions.  Professor  Coulter  tells  of  the  great  de¬ 
bate  on  the  tariff  of  1832  between  the  Nullihers  and 
Anti-nullihers  before  the  student  body  at  Athens  in 
which  Berrien  played  an  important  part. 
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During  the  first  period  of  his  service  in  the  Senate, 
he  was  an  advocate  of  the  Andrew  Jackson  faction  of 
the  Democratic-Republican  Party.  He  advocated  cur¬ 
rent  Georgia  views  on  the  Creek-Land  session.  He  op¬ 
posed  the  tariff  of  1827,  known  as  the  tariff  of  abomi¬ 
nations.  In  a  state  convention  at  Milledgeville,  Ga., 
called  to  consider  the  tariff  question,  he  prevailed 
against  the  brillant  John  Forsyth,  resulting  in  a  split 
convention  from  which  the  followers  of  Forsyth  with¬ 
drew. 

In  1829  President  Andrew  Jackson  appointed 
Senator  Berrien,  attorney  General  in  his  cabinet.  Ber¬ 
rien  accepted  and  moved  to  Washington  with  his  family 
of  daughters,  Mrs.  Berrien  having  died  a  short  time 
previously. 

Then  occured  in  Washington  what  was  called  the 
Eaton  affair.  Woman  has  often  been  powerful,  “to 
mold  a  mightly  states  decrees  and  shape  the  whispers 
of  a  throne.”  We  have  recently  seen  an  example  of 
petticoat  infiuence  on  government  in  the  recent  Dolly 
Gann-Alice  Longworth  controversy  over  the  best  seats 
at  the  dinner  table.  Foreign  affairs  had  to  be  post¬ 
poned  while  grave  Secretaries  of  State  tore  their  hair 
and  consulted  the  authorities  in  an  effort  to  settle  this 
dispute  among  the  ladies.  The  wheels  of  government 
almost  stopped  turning.  The  Eaton  affair  of  Andrew 
Jackson’s  administration  had  an  even  more  disastrous 
effect.  Mrs.  Eaton  completely  demolished  the  first 
Jackson  cabinet.  General  Eaton  had  married,  the 
charming,  beautiful  and  educated  daughter  of  a  Wash¬ 
ington  tavern  keeper,  who  prior  to  her  marriage  with 
General  Eaton  had  acquired  a  reputation  which  made 
her  the  subject  of  much  gossip  in  the  Washington  draw¬ 
ing  rooms.  Ater  her  marriage,  the  gossip  became  in¬ 
tensified  and  when  General  Eaton  became  Secretary 
of  War  in  Jackson’s  cabinet,  the  situation  became 
acute.  Miller,  author  of  Bench  and  Bar  in  Georgia,  says 
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“all  of  the  cabinet  members  and  their  wives  except 
Mr.  Van  Buren,  who  was  a  widower,  had  omitted  those 
courtesies  which  society  had  established  respecting 
formal  visits  or  calls,  either  in  person  or  by  card,  as 
the  case  might  happen  and  that  Mrs.  Eaton  was  not 
honored  by  the  presence  of  those  Gentlemen  or  their 
families  at  her  regular  levees,  nor  were  her  calls  re¬ 
turned.  The  cry  of  persecution  was  raised,  which  touch¬ 
ed  the  sensibilities  of  President  Jackson  who  rashly 
undertook  to  regulate  these  family  matters.  The  con¬ 
sequence  was  that  his  authority  in  this  affair  was  not 
admitted,  each  gentleman  leaving  it  to  his  own  family  to 
decide  upon  their  company.  Dissensions  continued  to  in¬ 
crease.  General  Jackson  was  not  in  the  habit  of  yield¬ 
ing  his  point;  nor  were  the  Attorney  General,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Treasurer,  and  of  the  Navy  (Berrien,  Ing¬ 
ham  and  Branch)  disposed  to  surrender  their  domestic 
government  to  his  dictation.  They  at  once  resigned. 
There  was  considerable  correspondence  between  Presi¬ 
dent  Jackson  and  Berrien,  regretting  the  necessity  of 
the  resignation,in  which  they  exchanged  assurances  of 
mutual  confidence,  esteem  and  kindest  regards.  The 
matter  was  then  closed  officially. 

An  incident  occurred  during  the  Eaton  affair  which 
has  never  before  been  published  because  the  family 
would  not  permit  it.  The  facts  are  contained  in  letters 
now  in  the  possession  of  Judge  Berrien’s  grand-daugh¬ 
ter,  Mrs.  Rosa  Berrien  Burroughs  of  Savannah,  Georgia. 

It  appears  that  as  a  result  of  the  refusal  of  Berrien’s 
family  to  associate  with  Mrs.  Eaton,  a  duel  was  im¬ 
pending  between  the  two  men  which,  however,  was 
peaceably  adjusted  between  them  through  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  friends  and  the  correspondence  between 
them  closed. 

Somewhat  later  Eaton  again  challenged  Berrien. 
The  cause  of  offense  was  an  article  in  the  United  States 
Telegraph  (Washington)  which  stated  that  Berrien  had 
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asserted  that  he  would  not  have  served  in  the  cabinet 
had  he  known  Eaton  would  be  invited  to  be  Secre¬ 
tary  of  War.  Eaton  assumed  that  as  this  news¬ 
paper  was  friendly  to  Berrien,  the  latter  had  inspired 
the  article.  This  Berrien  denied.  Berrien  then  about  to 
depart  on  an  important  mission  for  the  government 
promised  to  give  Eaton  satisfaction  as  soon  as  he  re¬ 
turned.  At  the  apointed  time  and  place  Berrien,  his 
second  and  surgeon,  and  likewise  Eaton’s  second  and 
surgeon  appeared  but  Eaton  himself  did  not  appear. 
Thus  ended  Berrien’s  connection  with  the  Eaton  affair. 

Van  Buren,  who  assisted  Jackson  in  the  Eaton 
affair  was  made  Minister  to  Great  Britain,  became 
Jackson’s  favorite  and  succeded  him  in  the  Presidency. 
But  for  the  Eaton  incident  it  is  considered  quite  likely 
that  Berrien  would  have  been  made  Chief  Justice  of 
the  United  States,  since  this  post  was  shortly  after¬ 
wards  conferred  on  Roger  Brook  Taney,  Berrien’s  suc¬ 
cessor  as  Attorney  General.  It  is  also  interesting  to 
know  that  during  Berrien’s  Attorney  Generalship,  Presi¬ 
dent  Jackson  had  offered  him  the  post  of  Ambassador 
to  Great  Britain,  which  he,  however  felt  compelled  to 
refused  for  private  reasons.  This  is  an  honor  not  often 
refused. 

For  the  next  ten  years,  after  his  resignation,  Berrien 
practiced  law  in  the  City  of  Savannah,  with  brillant 
success.  In  1841  he  was  again  returned  to  the  United 
States  Senate  and  served  there  until  1852.  This  period 
of  his  service  was  a  momentous  one  in  American  his¬ 
tory,  and  Berrien  then  in  the  prime  of  his  intellectual 
powers  became  an  outstanding  leader  in  his  party.  He 
did  great  work  in  preserving  and  developing  the 
National  Bankruptcy  laws,  and  in  opposing  the  recep¬ 
tion  by  Congress  accorded  Louis  Kossuth,  the  great 
Hungarian  patriot,  he  made  a  wonderful  speech  along 
Washington  lines  against  entangling  alliances  with 
European  governments.  He  supported  the  Whig 
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position  on  the  national  bank  question,  protective 
tariffs,  territorial  extension,  and  compromise  of  the 
slavery  issue.  Thus  he  at  first  opposed  the  annexation 
of  Texas  alleging  unconstitutionality  in  the  mode  of 
admission,  but  in  the  next  session  after  the  joint  reso¬ 
lution  of  Congress  had  been  passed  committing  the 
U.  S.  to  the  admission  of  Texas  under  certain  condi¬ 
tions,  and  after  these  conditions  had  been  met  he  felt 
obliged  to  sustain  the  country.  Furthermore  he  was 
then  able  to  discover  good  reasons  why  Texas  should 
be  admitted  and  so  voted.  He  opposed  the  Mexican 
War.  He  opposed  taking  any  territory  from  Mexico 
after  the  war  fearing  the  effect  on  the  slavery  question. 
He  appealed  to  senators  to  exclude  this  direful  question 
of  slavery  from  the  national  councils.  He  issued  an 
address  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  which  he 
pleaded  for  a  compromise  of  the  slavery  issue.  The 
next  year  however  he  altered  his  position  and  came 
out  against  Henry  Clay’s  compromise  abandoning  his 
long  sustained  position  of  moderation  and  shifting  over 
to  a  strong  pro-Southem  attitude.  He  advocated  non¬ 
intercourse  in  a  business  way  as  a  form  of  resistance 
against  Northern  encroachments.  He  rejected  secession 
but  believed  resistance  within  the  union  was  a  neces¬ 
sity.  He  was  defeated  for  the  Senate  in  1851  by  Robert 
Toombs,  through  a  combination  of  Union  Democrats 
and  'Whigs. 

After  his  term  in  the  Senate  he  returned  to  Savan¬ 
nah  and  continued  the  practice  of  his  profession.  Miller 
says  that  he  had  fame  enough  to  satisfy  even  the  proud¬ 
est  ambition.  He  had  been  a  long  time  a  servant  of  the 
people.  In  all  offices,  in  all  trusts,  in  all  emergencies  his 
fidelity  was  acknowledged.  Besides  he  had  a  reputa¬ 
tion  beyond  the  borders  of  his  own  country  for  scholar¬ 
ship,  eloquence  and  refinement.  His  classic  mind,  his 
perfect  urbanity,  his  elevated  nature,  embellished  with 
all  the  graces  which  constitute  the  true  gentlemen. 
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were  known  in  the  principle  courts  of  Europe  where 
his  name  was  familiar  in  diplomatic  circles,  although 
he  had  never  served  his  country  abroad.  Age  had 
softly  impressed  more  than  three  score  and  ten  upon 
his  temples;  and  with  fresh  complexion,  bouyant  step 
and  cheerful  spirits,  he  still  bade  fair  to  live  many 
years,  to  comfort  his  children  and  to  counsel  with  his 
fellow  citizens  in  seasons  of  difficulty.  Judge  Berrien 
was  not  a  man  of  the  people.  He  had  none  of  the  hearti¬ 
ness  of  Mr.  Clay.  He  was  too  highly  refined  by  his 
studies  and  by  the  discipline  of  his  genius  to  the  ideal 
of  perfection,  as  men  ought  to  be — ^not  as  they  are — 
to  feel  an  interest  in  the  rough  and  tumble  relations  of 
men  to  which  he  stood  as  much  aloof  as  possible  to 
seek  happiness  in  a  purer  region  of  his  own  thoughts. 

Judge  Beirien’s  first  wife  was  Miss  Eliza  Anciaux, 
daughter  of  Major  Nicholas  Anciaux,  an  officer  in  the 
American  Army  of  the  Revolution.  There  were  nine 
children  by  this  marriage.  In  1828  Mrs.  Berrien  died. 
He  lived  a  widower  five  years  until  July,  1833,  when 
he  married  Miss  Eliza  C.  Hunter,  daughter  of  Colonel 
James  Hunter  of  Savannah.  Six  children  were  the  issue 
of  this  second  marriage,  all  of  whom  lived  to  mourn 
the  loss  of  the  best  of  fathers.  The  second  Mrs.  Berrien 
died  in  1852. 

Major  John  Berrien,  the  father  of  Judge  Berrien 
lies  buried  in  the  old  Colonial  Cemetary  at  Savannah, 
Ga.  while  the  grave  of  Mary  Macpherson  Berrien  is  on 
the  old  Bailey  plantation,  afterward  the  property  of 
Dr.  Troup,  some  twelve  miles  from  Darien,  Ga.  Judge 
Berrien  himself  lies  buried  in  Laurel  Grove  Cemetary 
at  Savannah. 

Among  the  descendants  of  Judge  Berrien  are  Miss 
E.  Battey  Barrien  and  Miss  Minnie  Berrien  who  are  the 
only  persons  left  in  the  South  bearing  the  Berrien 
name;  also  Mrs.  Rosa  Berrien  Burroughs,  Miss  Eugenia 
Burroughs,  John  Burroughs,  Mrs.  Daisy  Burroughs 
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Thompson,  Mrs.  Thomas  S.  Clay,  Miss  Cecil  Berrien 
Burroughs,  Mrs.  Lillie  Anderson  Butterfield,  all  of 
Savannah,  Mrs.  Louise  W.  Kendall  of  Columbia,  and 
Mr.  Frank  Bartow  Anderson  of  San  Francisco.  Mrs. 
Peter  W.  Meldrim  and  Rev.  C.  C.  J.  Carpenter  of  St. 
Johns  Church,  Savannah  are  descendants  of  Major 
John  Berrien. 

Judge  Berrien  was  president  of  the  Georgia  branch 
of  the  Order  of  the  Cincinnati.  For  30  years  he  was 
a  trustee  of  the  University  of  Georgia  and  was  made  a 
Doctor  of  Laws  by  that  institution.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  board  of  regents  of  the  Smithonian  Institution. 
He  was  president  of  the  American  Bible  Society.  He 
was  the  first  president  of  the  Georgia  Historical  Society 
and  it  is  a  most  appropriate  thing  that  this  institution 
should  take  occasion  to  preserve  and  honor  his  memory. 

In  these  days  when  there  is  so  much  quack  legis¬ 
lation  proposed,  when  so  many  strange  doctrines 
breathing  anarchy,  Socialism  and  Bolshevism  are 
abroad  in  the  land  it  is  a  wholesome  exercise  to  hark 
back  to  the  elder  statesmen  of  our  country  of  former 
times  who  believed  in  the  purpose  and  destiny  of 
America,  and  who  were  ready  to  defend  the  great  Con¬ 
stitutional  purposes  and  principles  upon  which  this 
country  is  founded  either  in  the  forum  or  upon  the 
battlefield. 

Even  in  Berrien’s  day  the  Republic  had  been 
through  many  crises  but  he  believed  firmly  in  the  in¬ 
herent  patriotism  of  the  people,  which,  though  slum¬ 
bering,  would  awake  to  confront  any  danger  which 
might  assail  the  Republic.  And  in  his  speech  on  the 
Mexican  Conquest  he  expressed  the  thought  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  language. 

“Sir,  there  have  been  many  crises  in  the  brief  his¬ 
tory  of  this  Republic — appalling  dangers  have  often 
menaced  us — and  we  have  stood  upon  the  brink  of  a 
precipice  from  which  one  advancing  step  would  have 
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plunged  us  into  the  fathomless  abyss  of  anarchy  with 
all  of  its  horrors.  At  least  such  has  been  the  picture 
presented  to  us  by  all  of  our  political  orators  and 
essayests,  from  the  rostrum  and  from  the  press.  And 
yet  sir  in  the  deepest  hour  of  gloom,  there  has  ever 
been  found  some  auspicious  moment  in  which  the  light 
of  truth  has  penetrated  the  clouds  of  folly  and  passion, 
of  fanaticism  and  selfishness;  has  dissipated  the  mists 
of  error;  has  awakened  the  slumbering  patriotism  of 
our  countrymen,  and  has  revealed  to  us  our  glorious 
charter,  unscathed  amid  the  tumult,  in  all  its  original 
strength  and  vigor.  So  may  it  ever  be.  In  the  darkest 
hour  of  our  national  fortunes  let  us  never  despair — ^no 
sir,  let  us  never  despair.  For  myself  though  age  has 
somewhat  checked  the  current  of  my  blood,  I  would 
still  cling  to  this  hope  with  all  the  hopefulness  of  youth. 

I  have  an  abiding  confidence  that  the  God  of  our 
fathers  will  be  the  God  of  our  children — ^that  he  will 
be  our  God ;  that  he  will  graciously  enable  us  to  pre¬ 
serve  that  glorious  fabric,  which  his  mercy  and  good¬ 
ness,  not  the  might  and  goodness  of  our  ancestors  en¬ 
abled  them  to  construct ;  and  that  countless  generations 
enjoying  the  rich  heritage  they  have  transmitted  to 
us,  and  which  by  his  blessing  we  will  transmit  to  them, 
will  in  distant  ages  unite  in  the  tribute  of  gratitude  to 
their  memories,  which  in  this  our  day  it  is  our  privilege 
to  offer.” 


COAUNG  THE  CONFEDERATE 
COMMERCE-RAIDERS 


By  Harrison  A.  Trexler 

The  American  Civil  War  was  the  first  long  struggle 
in  which  steam  vessels  participated.  With  the  instal¬ 
lation  of  steam  in  naval  craft  a  new  source  of  power, 
a  great  boon  to  be-calmed  crews,  and  a  marked  im¬ 
provement  in  speed,  were  found.  But  herein  lay  the 
fly  in  the  ointment,  the  coal  (or  wood)  must  be  shipped 
to  the  dock,  and  bunker  space  must  be  provided  on 
board.  This  new  means  of  propulsion  required  the  re¬ 
fitting  of  old  sailers  or  the  drawing  of  plans  for  an 
up-to-date  type  of  ship,  as  well  as  an  increased  burden 
upon  the  naval  administrations. 

During  the  period  of  the  Civil  War  steam  was  as 
yet  only  an  auxiliary  power.  Sails  were  still  the  ordi¬ 
nary  means  of  propulsion.  In  fact  the  ships,  even  some 
of  the  newest  and  largest,  wandered  around  under 
sail  till  the  enemy  was  sighted,  when  the  boilers  were 
hastily  fired. 

As  steam  was  a  great  advantage  in  a  hot  corner  or 
on  a  long  chase,  competition  demanded  that  both  belli¬ 
gerents  use  it.  But  to  the  old  salts  of  1861  steam  pro¬ 
pulsion  must  have  been  as  disgusting  an  innovation, 
despite  its  half  century  of  somewhat  general  use  in 
navies,  as  was  gunpowder  to  the  knights  of  the  Four¬ 
teenth  and  Fifteenth  Centuries.  And  to  every  naval 
administrator  steam  power  meant  increased  activity 
to  his  department  as  train-loads  of  coal  must  be  con¬ 
tracted  for  and  ship-loads  of  it  must  be  loaded  from 
the  docks  and  maneuvered  alongside  vessels  perhaps  far 
out  at  sea. 
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The  Confederate  commerce-raiders^  were  in  a  very 
peculiar  position  as  government  ships.  The  Federal 
blockade  kept  them  from  their  home  ports.  Hence  they 
could  not  return  to  the  Confederacy  for  supplies  or  to 
dispose  of  prizes.  This  handicap  brought  them  con¬ 
tinuously  before  the  bar  of  maritime  law  in  their  efforts 
to  obtain  the  actual  necessaries  of  food,  munitions,  fuel, 
and  medicines,  and  for  the  disposition  of  their  captures. 
Being  thus  really  ships  without  a  home  they  brought 
before  the  world  new  problems  and,  military  and  naval 
science  being  very  conservative,  they  were  considered 
as  “uncivilized”  by  those  who  feared  them.  The  prob¬ 
lem  reminds  one  of  Lord  Fisher’s  demand  in  1914  that 
German  submarine  crews  should  be  treated  as  pirates 
and  imprisoned,  despite  the  fact  that  those  which  sank 
war-vessels,  even  without  warning,  were  entirely  with¬ 
in  their  rights.  Thus  history  repeats  itself. 

The  Declaration  of  Paris  (1856)  had  outlawed 
privateering.2  But  the  United  States  government  had 
not  been  satisfied  with  the  mildness  of  the  declaration 
and  had  not  signed  it  up  to  the  inauguration  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Lincoln.  Hence  the  Feredal  government  was  in 
a  serious  predicament  when  the  Confederacy  put  com¬ 
merce-raiders  on  the  high-seas.  Professor  Soley  gives 
the  story  in  this  concise  manner:  “As  eary  as  April  17, 
1861,  Davis  published  his  famous  proclamation,  an¬ 
nouncing  his  purpose  of  issuing  letters-of-marque.  At 
this  time,  the  practice  of  privateering  had  been  some¬ 
what  discredited  by  the  general  concurrence  of  Euro¬ 
pean  States  in  the  Declaration  of  Paris.  But  the  South¬ 
ern  leaders  counted  upon  a  support  abroad  that  would 

1.  The  term  ‘‘eoimneree-raider”  is  here  used  as  being  more  correct  and  less 
controversial  than  any  other.  The  contemimrary  Federal  epithet  of  “pirate” 
is  not  exact  as  the  Washington  government  acknowledged  the  Confederates 
as  belligerents.  The  Southern  claim  that  they  were  “cruisers”  is  not  to  the 
point  as  they  did  not  usually  sail  from  home  ports,  often  shipped  foreign 
crews,  and  only  in  very  few  cases  attacked  enemy  naval  vessels.  The  term 
“privateer”  is  hardly  correct  as  they  were  generally  commanded  by  regularly 
commissioned  officers  of  the  Confederate  navy. 

2.  The  most  convenient  place  to  find  this  Declaration  is  John  Bassett  Moore, 
A  Digett  of  IntertuUional  Law  (Washington,  1906),  VII,  691-S92. 
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not  be  weakened  by  the  influence  of  sentimental  con* 
siderations ;  and  as  the  United  States  had  not  subscribed 
to  the  Declaration,  neither  party  was  bound  by  its  ar¬ 
ticles.  When  the  circular  invitation  of  the  powers  was 
sent  to  the  Government  in  1856,  Secretary  Marcy  pro¬ 
posed  to  amend  the  rules  by  the  addition  of  a  new 
article,  exempting  private  property  at  sea  from  capture. 
No  action  was  taken  on  the  proposal  and  the  negoti¬ 
ations  were  suspended  until  President  Lincoln’s  acces¬ 
sion  to  office.  About  a  week  after  Davis’s  proclamation 
was  issued,  the  [United  States]  Department  of  State 
instructed  the  minister  of  the  United  States  at  London 
to  reopen  negotiations  and  offered  to  accede  uncon¬ 
ditionally  to  the  Declaration.  This  proposal  seemed  to 
point  too  strongly  to  an  effort  to  clothe  Southern  pri¬ 
vateering  with  an  illegal  character,  and  the  British 
Government  refused  to  make  an  agreement  which 
should  be  applicable  to  the  existing  war.  As  the  United 
States  was  thus  debarred  from  any  present  advantage 
to  be  delivered  from  the  adopting  of  the  rule,  the  whole 
question  was  dropped.”* 

On  May  13,  1861,  the  British  government  issued  a 
Proclamation  of  Neutrality,*  which  declaration,  how¬ 
ever,  did  not  give  more  than  general  policies  which 
British  officials  were  to  follow.  When  the  point  of 
fueling  the  Confederate  commerce-raiders  came  be¬ 
fore  colonial  governors,  Secretary  Nesbitt,  stationed 
at  Nassau,  wrote  the  United  States  consul  at  the  same 
place :  “With  regard  to  allowing  her  [the  Decotah]  to 
coal,  his  Excellency  [the  Governor]  will  willingly  grant 
this,  after  receiving  the  written  assurance  of  the 
captain  that  at  no  time  within  ten  days  after  leaving 
the  port  will  she  be  cruising  within  a  distance  of  5 

S.  James  Ruasdl  Soley,  TA«  Navy  i«  the  Civil  War;  Tka  Btoekada  and  tka 
Cruitert  (London,  1898),  168-169. 

4.  The  Proclamation  is  treated  in  Ephraim  Douxlas  Adams,  Groat  Britain 
and  tho  Amoriean  Civil  War  (London  and  New  York,  1926).  I,  94-96.  Frank 
Lawrence  Owsley,  the  latest  diplomatle  historian  of  the  Confederacy,  diacunes 
the  issue  in  his  /Cing  Cotton  Diplomaoy  (Chicaao.  1981).  69-60. 
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miles  from  any  of  the  islands  of  the  Bahama  Govern¬ 
ment.  But  without  this  assurance  the  permit  will  not 
be  given.”® 

The  above  regulation  was  made  in  regard  to  a 
Federal  vessel,  but  unquestionably  the  same  restriction 
would  have  been  made  had  she  been  a  Confederate. 
To  clear  up  misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  British 
officials  with  belligerent  consuls  and  shipmasters  of 
the  warring  sections,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Colonies,  on  July  16,  1863,  issued  this 
circular:  “With  regard  to  the  issue  of  coal  to  the  war 
vessels  of  the  belligerents,  I  have  to  state  that  the  coal 
supplied  to  a  belligerent  vessel  of  war  under  the 
‘special  permission’  contemplated  in  her  Majesty’s  pro¬ 
clamation  should  be  issued  in  no  greater  quantity  than 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  such  vessel  to  the  nearest 
port  of  her  own  country  (or,  of  course,  any  nearer 
port),  without  reference  to  the  question  of  whether  the 
ports  of  that  country  are  or  are  not  under  blockade. 
In  case  of  such  blockade  it  would  rest  with  the  officer 
in  command  to  seek  some  more  convenient  destination. 
If  within  the  period  prescribed  by  the  proclamation  a 
vessel  thus  furnished  with  coal  in  one  of  her  Majesty’s 
possessions  should  apply  for  a  second  supply  in  the 
same  or  another  colony,  the  application  may  be  granted 
if  it  is  made  to  appear  that,  owing  to  real  necessities 
arising  from  distress  of  weather,  the  coal  originally 
given  has  been  prematurely  exhausted  before  it  was 
possible  that  the  vessel  could  under  existing  circum¬ 
stances  have  reached  the  destination  for  which  she 
coaled. 

“But  if  it  should  be  the  case  that  the  vessel  has  not 
been  bona  fide  occupied  in  seeking  her  alleged  destin¬ 
ation,  but  has  consumed  her  fuel  in  cruising,  the  coal 
should  not  be  replenished.  .  .  . 

6.  OfieuU  Record*  of  the  Union  and  Confederate  Naviee  in  the  War  of  the 
Rebellion  (Washington,  1896),  Series  I,  vol.  1,  p,  488.  (C.  R.  Nesbitt  to  S. 
Whiting,  September  16,  1862.)  Hereafter  this  collection  will  be  referred  to 
as  O.  R.  Naviee. 
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“Her  Majesty’s  Government  are  of  the  opinion  that 
the  regulations  of  the  proclamation  thus  interpreted 
should  be  strictly  adhered  to  without  arbitrary  con¬ 
cession  to  either  belligerent.  .  .  . 

“In  the  event  of  any  Federal  or  Confederate  vessel 
of  war  coaling  at  any  port  of  the  colony  under  your 
Government,  I  have  to  instruct  you  at  once  to  com¬ 
municate  to  the  governors  of  the  several  West  Indian 
colonies  the  name  of  the  vessel,  its  alleged  destination, 
the  date  of  receiving  the  coal,  and  the  quantities  al¬ 
lowed  to  be  placed  on  board.’’* 

The  British,  having  a  widely-flung  empire,  possess¬ 
ing  many  colonies  off  the  coasts  of  the  blockaded  Con¬ 
federacy,  and  being  an  industrial  nation  which  pro¬ 
duced  much  coal  and  had  a  great  deal  of  it  to  sell, 
found  itself  in  numerous  difficulties  with  both  belliger¬ 
ents.  Some  of  the  ship  captains  with  their  native  New 
World  keenness  which  the  Britons  did  not  admire  and 
made  no  apologies  for  not  admiring,  frequently  ex¬ 
asperated  local  British  officials.^  In  addition  some  of 
the  Federal  consuls  were  irritable  and  were  always 
looking  for  breaches  of  neutrality. 

Many  of  his  contemporaries,  both  North  and  South, 
considered  Secretary  William  H.  Seward  as  insincere 


6.  Ibid.,  Tol.  S.  p.  619.  The  proyision  of  the  Proclamation  that  was  published 
by  the  British  in  1861  remains  about  the  same  today.  The  Hague  Conference 
of  1907  provided  in  section  20,  Convention  XIll,  “Belligerent  war-ships 
which  have  shipped  fuel  in  a  port  belonging  to  a  neutral  Power  may  not 
within  the  succeeding  three  months  replenish  their  supply  in  a  port  of  the 
same  power.”  James  Brown  Scott.  Tkt  Keportt  of  (he  Hague  Conferonett 
of  laaa  and  laor  (Oxford.  1917),  835. 

7.  On  August  19.  1864,  Governor  MacOonneil  of  Nova  Scotia  thought  that  at 
last  be  had  found  in  a  Southern  skipper  an  honest  American.  He  wrote 
Captain  J.  T.  Wood  of  the  TaUdhataee,  a  Confederate  raider,  “In  reply  to  your 
application  for  additional  time  to  coal  ...  I  concede  ...  I  do  so  the  more 
re^ly  because  I  find  that  you  have  not  attempted  to  ship  any  more  thM 
the  quantity  of  coal  necessary  for  your  immediate  use.”  O.  R.  Naviet,  Series 
I.  voL  8,  p.  704.  But  the  canny  Scot  immediately  found  that  even  the  South¬ 
ern  species  of  the  “Yankee”  was  tarred  with  the  traditional  stick  of  deception. 
Later  the  same  day  he  sent  off  this  withering  note  to  the  Captain,  “1  learn 
with  surprise  that  you  are  stiil  in  the  port  of  Halifax.  ...  As  you  have  oc¬ 
cupied  the  excess  of  time  beyond  that  ailowed  you  in  taking  coal  on  board,  I 
am  obliged  to  request  that  you  will  Immediately  discharge  all  coal  taken  in 
since  the  lapse  of  the  twenty-four  hours  allowed  to  you  .  .  .  you  were  only 
entitled  to  sufficient  coal  to  take  you  to  the  nearest  Ck>nfederate  port.  .  .  .” 
Ibid.,  706.  The  Governor  was  so  rUed  over  the  affair  that  he  elaborately  wrote 
down  the  whole  story  and  sent  it  to  his  superiors  four  days  later.  Ibid, 
707-709. 
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and  the  master  of  puerile  chicane.  The  posthumous 
verdict  as  to  his  depth  of  statesmanship  and  solid  wis¬ 
dom  is  not  unanimously  in  his  favor.  But  that  he  was 
an  administrator  whose  eye  was  focused  on  every  point 
which  might  give  to  his  government  and  its  cause  the 
last  atom  of  advantage,  as  he  viewed  the  case,  ap¬ 
pears  evident  to  those  who  have  examined  the  diplo¬ 
matic  correspondence  of  the  period.  The  prophet  of 
“the  irrepressible  conflict”  and  the  “higher  law”  was 
the  embodiment  of  efficiency  when  it  came  to  inspiring 
his  creatures  in  many  an  obscure  British  or  Portuguese 
port  with  his  own  sharp  practices.  .  .  often  I  have 
had  occasion  to  complain  of  the  conduct  of  the  Federal 
Consuls,”  wrote  Raphael  Semmes  of  the  raiders  Sumter 
and  Alabama,  “and  one  can  scarcely  conceive  the  trouble 
and  annoyance  which  these  well-drilled  officials  of  Mr. 
Seward  gave  me.  .  .  .  They  descended  to  bribery,  trick¬ 
ery,  and  fraud.  .  .  .”*  At  another  time  Semmes  stated 
that  wherever  he  went  these  consuls  gave  him  trouble,* 
but  that  he  usually  got  coal  despite  them.**  Not  only 
did  the  Federal  consuls  bother  Semmes  and  his  com- 
partriots  at  the  neutral  ports,  but  they  were  ever  on 
the  watch  and  kept  Washington  informed  of  what  was 
going  on  abroad. 

Consul  T.  F.  Wilson  at  Bahia  on  May  26,  1863,  wrote 
Captain  0.  S.  Glisson  of  the  Mohican  that  the  Alabama 
arrived  there  two  weeks  before  and  “took  on  30  tons 
of  coal  despite  my  efforts,”  that  in  addition  she  had 
obtained  fuel  from  a  prize  as  well,  that  the  Georgia  had 
shipped  two  hundred  tons,**  and  that  a  few  months 
later  the  British  ship  Berbice  arrived  with  nine  hundred 
tons  of  coal  “in  my  opinion  for  some  of  the  pirates.”** 


t.  Admirml  Raphael  Semmes,  Utmoira  of  Sarvie*  Afloat  (Baltimore,  1869), 
829-330. 

9.  Ibid.,  151-162. 

10.  Ibid.,  159.  Semmes  also  referres  to  the  activities  of  the  consuls  tbia., 
195:  200. 

11.  O.  R.  Navies.  Series  I,  vol.  2,  p.  257. 

18.  Ibid.,  600  (January  28,  1864),  627  (March  1.  1864). 
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Evidently  Mr.  Seward's  agents  served  him  with  much 
more  perspicacity  than  did  the  appointees  of  Mr.  Cam¬ 
eron,  and  often  those  of  Mr.  Stanton. 

The  best  example  of  the  disadvantages  experienced 
by  the  Confederate  raiders,  who  could  not  coal  at  home 
and  were  dependent  on  steamers  they  might  take  as 
prizes,  or  on  neutral  good-will,  is  that  of  Semmes’s  first 
command,  the  Sumter.  On  July  6, 1861,  the  Sumter  clear¬ 
ed  the  port  of  Cienfuegos,  Cuba,  with  one  hundred  tons 
of  coal  in  her  bunkers,**  not  enough  to  carry  her  to  Bar¬ 
bados  “in  the  teeth  of  the  wind.”  So  steam  was  shut  off 
and  she  sailed  to  Curacao,  a  Dutch  island.*^  Here  the 
Sumter  coaled  “despite  the  consul.”**  On  August  8, 
Semmes  Journal  laments,  “Not  only  are  the  elements  ad¬ 
verse  but  my  engineer  tells  me,  that  we  were  badly  cheat¬ 
ed  in  our  coal  measure  at  Trinidad,  the  sharp  coal-dealer 
having  failed  to  put  on  board  of  us  as  many  tons  as  he 
had  been  paid  for. . .  .”*«  At  Cayenne  the  Federal  consul 
had  monopolized  the  supply  of  coal  and  provisions,**  and 
at  Paramaribo  (Dutch  Guiana)  the  consul  ineffectually 
endeavored  to  prevent  coaling.** 

In  September  the  Sumter  was  becalmed,  Semmes’s 
Journal  for  September  3,  reads,  “We  have  thus  lost  three 
days  and  a  half  steaming,  or  about  fifty  tons  of  coal. . . .” 
Having  more  water  capacity  than  was  needed  some  of  the 
tanks  were  removed  and  the  coal  bunkers  thus  enlarged. 
“By  this  means,”  the  Journal  reads,  “we  shall  be  enabled 
to  increase  our  coal-carrying  capacity  by  at  least  a  third, 
carrying  twelve  days  of  fuel,  instead  of  eight.”** 

In  February,  1862,  the  Sumter  reached  Gibraltar  with 
boilers  “wornout”  and  engines  in  bad  condition.  Sem¬ 
mes  applied  for  coal  enough  to  get  to  England  for  re¬ 
ts.  Semmes,  Utmoirt  of  S*rvie4  Afioat,  146. 

14.  /6uL.  148. 

16.  Ibid.,  169. 

16.  Ibid.,  192.  A  portion  of  Semmes's  book  is  in  the  form  of  memoirs  and  part 
of  it  is  publish^  as  a  Journal. 

IT.  Ibid.,  196. 

18.  /bid.,  200. 

19.  Ibid..  SOS. 
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pairs.  But  coal  could  not  be  obtained  at  the  market 
price.  One  English  firm,  however,  offered  fuel  at 
double  the  market  figure.  Semmes  was  deeply  inter¬ 
ested  in  International  Law  and  held  elaborate  negoti¬ 
ations  with  the  officials  of  the  port.  Finally  the  com¬ 
mandant  of  the  dockyard  was  appealed  to  for  aid. 
This  functionary  cabled  to  London  regarding  the  matter 
and  a  week  later  received  word  that  the  request  could 
not  be  granted.  Then  Semmes  sent  a  boat  to  the 
Spanish  port  of  Cadiz  under  the  Sumter’s  pay-master. 
By  some  means  the  United  States  consul  at  that  place 
had  the  latter  imprisoned.  Meanwhile  three  Federal 
cruisers  were  off  the  coast  waiting  for  the  unfortunate 
vessel.  To  escape  from  his  manifold  embarrassments 
Captain  Semmes  sold  his  ship  to  British  parties.2<> 

Coal  is  a  bulky  object  and  requires  much  space  to 
accommodate  what  is  necessary  for  a  criuse  of  even  a 
moderate  distance  for  a  vessel  of  any  size.  The  Fed¬ 
eral  government  dispatched  coaling-ships  either  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  or  following  their  fleets  and  the  blockading 
squadrons  consumed  many  thousands  of  tons  each 
month. 

Price  lists  of  coal  are  frequently  met  with  in  the 
records,  but  they  are  valueless  for  comparisons  as  re¬ 
gards  price  as  coal  is  notoriously  uneven  in  quality, 
and  when  the  stated  price  is  not  designated  as  in  gold 
or  currency.  There  was  a  decline  in  the  purchasing 
power  of  paper  money,  or  rather  an  appreciation  of 
gold,  both  North  and  South  during  the  War.  Gold  in 
July,  1863  was  worth  about  three  to  one  in  “green¬ 
backs,”  its  highest  point.  The  Confederate  paper  start- 

20.  The  story  of  the  Sumter't  career  at  Gibraltar  is  Kiven  ibid.,  ch.  XXVL 
For  accounts  of  the  cruise  of  the  Sumter  see  also  Soley,  TKe  Blockade  and 
the  Cruitere,  176-178 ;  The  Cruise  of  the  Alabama  and  the  Sumter,  Private 
Journals  of  Commander  R.  Semmes,  C.  S.  N.  and  Other  Officers  (New  York. 
1864),  87-95:  J.  Thomas  Scharf,  History  of  the  Confederate  States  Navy 
(Albany,  1894),  789:  David  D.  Porter,  The  Naval  History  of  the  Civil  War 
(New  York,  1886),  619,  and  in  The  Case  of  the  United  States  to  be  Laid 
Before  the  Tribunal  to  be  Convened  at  Geneva  (Washington,  1871),  826-827. 
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ed  at  par  on  April  1,  1861,  and  then  gradually  sank 
to  fifty-eight  to  one  in  February,  1865,  after  which  its 
value  became  nil.^* 

The  following  figures  show  the  quantities  needed 
by  even  the  small  Confederate  coast-defence  navy.  On 
August  14,  1862,  8,000  tons  were  delivered  at  Mobile 
at  $11.00  per  ton,  the  same  amount  at  Charleston  at 
$13.40,  6,000  tons  at  Savannah  at  $16.80,  and  3,000 
at  Wilmington  at  $8.50.“  Whether  this  coal  was  all  of 
the  same  quality  and  from  the  same  mines  and  the 
difference  in  price  was  in  freight  charges  may  or  may 
not  have  been  the  case.  There  are  still  many  features 
of  Confederate  economy  that  have  not  been  studied. 

During  the  month  following  the  above  noted  pur¬ 
chase  of  coal  by  the  Confederacy,  Samuel  Whiting, 
United  States  consul  at  Nassau,  recorded  that  “good 
Sydney  coal”  could  be  obtained  there  for  twelve  dollars 
a  ton.“.  On  January  14,  1863,  Captain  E.  T.  Nichols, 
U.  S.  N.,  wrote  Admiral  Wilbur,  “There  is  no  coal  here 
[St.  Thomas]  belonging  to  the  Government,  and  I  am 
pledged  to  purchase  at  $14  per  ton,  and  pay  my  draft 
at  40  per  cent  discount.  The  stock  of  coal  here  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  British  vice-consul,  who,  I  am  inform¬ 
ed,  sells  it  to  any  and  every  one.”“ 

If  it  was  difficult  for  Federal  commanders  with 
plenty  of  credit  behind  them  to  obtain  fuel,  the  problem 
for  the  Confederates  must  have  often  been  hopeless. 
The  North  had  funds  and  numerous  mines  in  operation, 
and  rail  facilities  for  shipping.  The  Confederacy  had 

21.  J.  C.  Schwab.  The  Confederate  Statee  of  America  (New  York.  1901). 
Appendix  1. 

22.  O.  R.  Naviee,  Series  II,  vol.  2,  p.  249. 

23.  Ibid.,  Series  I.  vol.  1,  p.  487. 

24.  Ibid.,  vol.  2,  p.  25.  So  difficult  was  fuel  to  obtain  by  the  Federate  that 
Commodore  S.  F.  Dupont  was  fearful  of  the  loss  of  the  depot  at  Crayfish 
Reef,  Florida,  and  wrote  his  subordinates  on  October  24,  1861,  “Give  all 
protection  in  your  power  to  the  coal  vessels  there.”  Ibid.,  vol.  18,  p.  415. 
On  April  12,  1862,  Secretary  Welles  wrote  to  President  Lincoln,  "It  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  that  the  exportation  of  anthracite  .  ,  ,  to  any  and  all 
forei^  ports  should  be  absolutely  prohibited.  The  rebels  obtain  this  coal 
for  their  steamers  .  .  .  and  the  fact  that  it  bums  without  smoke  enables 
them  to  approach  blockaded  ports  with  sreater  security."  Ibid.,  voL  7,  pp. 
229-280. 
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none  of  these  advantages.  One  officer  advised  the 
Navy  Department  that  “Large  advances  upon  contracts 
for  coal  and  iron  must  be  made  to  stimulate  their  pro* 
duction.“26  On  November  16,  1863,  Secretary  Mallory 
wrote  President  Davis  that  John  K.  Mitchell,  in  charge 
of  the  Richmond  Navy  Department  “tells  of  continued 
scarcity  of  coal,  especially  after  the  fall  of  Chatta- 
nooga.“2«  Similar  complaints  of  coal  famine  in  the  Con¬ 
federacy  continued  to  disturb  Secretary  Mallory  of  the 
Navy. 2’  But  the  shortage  of  coal  was  only  one  of  the 
many  material  problems  of  the  “embattled  South.” 

To  obviate  the  necessity  of  depending  on  coal  the 
most  famous  of  the  raiders,  the  Alabama,  was  especially 
built  in  a  manner  that  made  her  as  little  dependent  on 
shore  services  as  possible.  One  of  the  Alabama’s  officers 
thus  described  her:  “The  Alabama  was  built  for  speed 
rather  than  battle.  ...  In  fifteen  minutes  her  propeller 
could  be  hoisted,  and  she  could  go  through  every  evolution 
under  sail  without  impediment.  .  .  .  Our  condenser  en¬ 
abled  us  to  keep  the  sea  for  long  periods,  as  we  had  to 
seek  port  only  for  coals.”28 

Captain  Semmes  states  that  the  Alabama  carried  a 
fuel  supply  for  eighten  days.  She  had  fine  sailing  quali¬ 
ties  and  only  used  steam  when  necessary.  “With  the 
exception  of  a  half  dozen  prizes,”  he  continues,  “all 
my  captures  were  made  with  my  screw  hoisted,  and  my 
ship  under  sail ;  and  with  but  one  exception  ...  I  never 
had  occossion  to  raise  steam  to  escape  from  the  enemy.” 
Thus  he  avoided  leaving  the  high-seas  and  putting  into 
ports  where  danger  and  spies  lurked.^*  As  a  further 
safe-guard  Semmes  had  coaling-ships  meet  him  at 

£6.  Ibid.,  Series  U.  vol.  2,  p.  274. 

26.  Ibid.,  64S-645. 

27.  Ibid.,  763-755. 

28.  John  McIntosh  Kell,  “Cruise  and  Combats  of  the  Alabama.”  in  BattU*  and 
Laadert  of  the  CivU  War  (New  York,  1884-1888),  IV,  600.  The  Alabama 
was  220  feet  long  and  32  feet  beam,  and  was  of  1,040  tons  burden.  The 
description  of  the  vessel  and  of  her  movable  propeller  mechanism  is  also 
given  in  Scharf,  Hietory  of  the  Confederate  Statee  Navy,  797. 

29.  Semmes.  Memoire  of  Service  Afloat,  419. 
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various  places,  and  if  the  appointed  rendezvous  ap¬ 
peared  dangerous  he  notified  the  latter  to  find  him  else¬ 
where.*® 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  deal  with  the 
pros  and  cons  of  the  Geneva  Award  or  the  International 
Law  involved  in  the  controversy  which  revolved 
around  the  sincerity  of  British  neutrality  during  the 
Civil  War.  Only  such  phases  of  the  discussion  as  may 
bring  out  the  question  of  the  coal  supplied  to  the  Con¬ 
federate  raiders  will  be  considered. 

Great  Britain  as  the  nation  which  had  ports  so 
near  the  American  conflict,  having  then  a  great  in¬ 
dustrial  organization  with  plenty  of  coal  to  dispose  of, 
and  an  enormous  tonnage  with  which  to  transport  this 
fuel  to  ports  where  it  might  be  sold,  was  naturally  the 
power  which  got  into  most  trouble  with  the  belligerents. 

The  point  at  issue  was  influenced  to  a  great  extent 
by  the  ancient  American  hostility  to  Britain,  which 
prejudice  was  amply  reciprocated  toward  the  “Yan¬ 
kee”  with  compound  interest.  The  friction  was  pos¬ 
sibly  furthered  by  the  fact  that  Secretary  Seward  had 
years  before  “gone  to  the  mat”  with  the  Canadian 
authorities  over  the  Caroline  or  “McLeod”  affair.  Neither 
were  the  “Aroostook  War”  or  the  Fenian  troubles  for¬ 
gotten  by  the  people  of  the  Northeast. 

In  addition  to  traditional  sources  of  enmity  the 
Federal  consuls  were  most  active  in  reporting  any  real 
or  imagined  infringements  of  British  officialdom  in 

so.  Soley,  Tka  Blockade  and  tKc  Cruitert,  19S-194.  Writins  of  one  adTenture 
of  the  Alabama  Admiral  Porter  saya,  .  .  ihe  eaeaped,  without  difficulty 
under  cover  of  night,  and  joined  her  coal-ship  at  BlanquUla,  a  little  island  on 
the  coast  of  Venexuda.”  7^  Naval  Hiatory  of  tha  CivU  War,  637.  Some¬ 
times  Semmes  had  an  abundance  of  coal  and  when  taking  a  prize  burned 
the  ftiel  along  with  the  captive.  This  he  did  on  succeeding  days  on  one 
cruise.  Ibi^,  644.  Semmea  wrote  that  on  one  occassion,  having  finished 
coaling  at  Martinique,  *T  dispatched  my  coal-ship,  which  had  ctill  another 
supply  of  coal  left,  to  another  rendezvous — the  Areas  islands,  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.”  Memoirs  of  Service  Afloat,  619.  Another  raider,  the  Shanandoah, 
once  had  a  cargo  of  coal  sent  from  Liveri>ool  to  meet  her  at  Melbourne, 
Australia.  Soley.  Tha  Bloekada  and  tha  Cruisers.  220.  Cornelius  E.  Hunt,  in 
his  Tha  Cruiaa  of  tka  Shenandoah  or  tha  Laat  Confadarata  Craiaar  (New 
York.  1867),  10.  111-112  gives  some  experiences  of  his  vessel  in  meeting  the 
coal  problem.  Hunt  was  one  of  the  officers  on  this  eruise. 
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matters  of  neutrality.  No  matter  how  fair  the  English 
might  have  been,  their  action  could  not  have  satisfied 
both  sides  in  the  American  struggle.** 

When  the  Civil  War  opened,  the  position  of  coal 
was  not  yet  fixed  before  International  Law.  Its  status 
was  still  unsettled  as  a  naval  material.  Some  nations 
considered  it  still  as  conditional  contraband  while 
others  had  already  placed  it  among  the  absolute  con¬ 
traband  articles.  The  whole  issue  was  debated  at  Gene¬ 
va  in  1871-2  and  the  question  clarified.**  Today  coal  is 
so  necessary  to  naval  warfare  that  the  issue  is  closed. 

When  the  whole  controversy  of  British  neutrality 
during  the  American  War  was  brought  before  the 
Geneva  Tribunal  the  government  of  the  United  States 
had  a  mass  of  material  to  present  as  their  indictment. 
The  data  were  chiefly  supplied  by  consuls  and  ship 
masters.** 

To  illustrate  the  delicacy  of  the  points  involved, 
this  finding  of  one  of  the  Geneva  commissioners.  Count 
Scopis,  is  to  the  point.  The  Count  was  quoted  as  fol¬ 
lows  ;  “He  would  not  say  that  the  mere  fact  of  having 
allowed  a  greater  amount  of  coal  than  was  necessary  to 
enable  the  vessel  to  reach  the  nearest  port  of  its  own 
country  constituted  in  itself  a  ground  for  indemnity. 
But  when  he  saw  the  Florida  choose  the  field  of  action 
the  stretch  of  sea  between  the  Bahama  Archipelago  and 


SI.  The  United  States  consuls  reported  infrinKements,  or  at  least  the  act  of 
coaling  of  Confederate  vessels,  from  other  than  British  colonies.  G.  H. 
Prehle  at  Funchal  Roads,  Madeira,  wrote  Secretary  Welles  on  February  28, 
1864,  that  English  firms  there  were  selling  fuel  to  "rebel  pirates,”  or  to  any 
who  could  buy.  O.  R.  Navies,  Series  I,  vol.  2,  p.  615.  On  February  11,  1863, 
Seward  informed  Welles  that  “piratical  cruisers”  were  being  coided  in  the 
Axores.  Ibid.,  82.  A  similar  report  came  from  the  Danish  West  Indies. 
Ibid.,  606.  The  British,  having  colonies  scattered  the  world  over,  aroused 
criticism  in  many  places.  They  were  reported,  although  not  necessarily 
Illegally,  of  coaling  Confederates  at  Cape  Town,  ibid.,  vol.  1,  p.  88,  and  at 
St.  Hdena.  ibid.,  vol.  2,  p.  429.  On  February  18,  1864,  British  coal  was  re¬ 
ported  as  being  loaded  on  the  raider  Rappahannock  oil  the  French  harbor  of 
Calais.  Ibid.,  605. 

82.  The  issue  is  summarized  by  J.  B.  Moore  in  bis  Digett  of  International  Law, 
VU,  944-949. 

88.  This  material  is  found  in  The  Case  of  the  United  States  to  be  laid  before 
the  Tribunal  to  be  Convened  at  Geneva.  The  imrtion  dealing  with  the  coaling 
of  Confederate  vessels  can  be  found  on  pages  274-277 ;  324-326 ;  828-329. 
J.  R.  Soley  in  his  "The  Confederate  Cruisers,”  in  Battles  and  Leaders  of  the 
Civil  War,  IV,  696,  and  in  his  The  Blockade  and  the  Cruisers,  186-186,  gives 
additionsd  charges  against  the  British. 
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Bermuda  to  cruise  there  at  ease,  and  the  Shenandoah 
choose  Melbourne  and  Hobsons  Bay  for  the  purpose 
. . .  of  going  to  the  Arctic  seas  to  attack  whaling  vessels, 
he  could  but  regard  supplies  of  coal  in  quantities  suffi¬ 
cient  for  such  purposes  as  infringements  of  the  rule 
above  mentioned.”®* 

After  all  the  charges  and  recriminations  against 
the  British  throughout  the  War,  and  for  five  years 
thereafter,  the  findings  of  the  Tribunal  as  far  as  coal 
was  concerned,  ended  in  a  blank  decision.  *Tt  does 
not  appear,”  asserts  John  Bassett  Moore,  “that  in  any 
case  Great  Britain  was  held  responsible  for  acts  of  a 
vessel  in  consequence  of  supplying  coal.”*® 

It  is  unsafe  “to  indict  an  entire  nation,”  and  on  the 
other  hand  it  is  illogical  to  exonerate  an  entire  people 
in  a  matter  which  concerns  thousands  of  inhabitants. 
The  preceding  pages  have  shown  that  British  coal- 
dealers  were  in  most  ports  where  coal  could  be  sold. 
Business  men  often  care  little  for  peccadillos  if  a  penny 
can  be  turned.  Many  coal-dealers  may  have  exceeded 
the  provisions  of  the  Proclamation.  But  after  reading 
the  correspondence  it  appears  that  the  colonial  officials 
endeavored  to  live  up  to  the  regulations,  no  matter 
what  their  personal  prejudices  may  have  been.  That 
feature  of  British  officialdom  is  a  traditional  character¬ 
istic. 

84.  Moore,  A  Digett  of  Intomational  Law,  VII.  942. 

86.  Ibid.,  948. 
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By  Z.  T.  Johnson 

A  study  of  the  map  of  Georgia  will  reveal  some  in¬ 
teresting  facts  with  regard  to  geography  and  politics. 
In  the  strictest  sense,  the  coastal  region  covers  only 
the  lower  end  of  six  counties  in  the  southeastern  comer 
of  the  state.  This  region  is  very  low  and  marshy  and 
abounds  in  palmettoes  and  water  oaks  festooned  with 
long,  gray,  hanging  moss.  This  was  the  early  rice 
region  of  the  state,  and  also  the  only  region  in  Georgia 
where  Sea  Island  cotton  could  be  grown  with  much 
success.  Back  of  this  narrow  coastal  plains  section  lies 
tne  so-called  Pine  Barrens  territory,  which  includes 
parts  of  about  twenty-six  counties,  and  a  total  of  about 
one-third  of  the  entire  area  of  the  state.  This  region 
is  almost  entirely  sandy,  and  before  the  advent  of  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizer  practically  useless  for  farming  pur¬ 
poses.  That  area,  known  in  the  fifties  as  Middle  Geor¬ 
gia  in  the  east.  Central  Georgia  in  the  west,  and  South¬ 
west  Georgia  just  back  of  the  Pine  Barrens  in  the 
southwestern  comer  of  the  state,  included  the  best 
lands  below  the  fall  line  and  the  southern  portion  of 
the  Piedmont.  The  line  of  division  ran  just  south  of 
Atlanta,  in  a  northeastern  and  southwestern  direction, 
splitting  the  Piedmont  section  almost  in  half.  The  ex¬ 
treme  northern  portion  of  the  state  composed  the  hill 
country,  where  the  “crackers”  were  predominant. 

A  study  of  the  nature  of  the  soils  of  these  sections 
shows  that  the  best  areas  were  in  the  Piedmont,  Middle, 
Central  and  Southwestern  Georgia.  The  most  naturally 
fertile  area  known  in  1850  was  Middle  Georgia.  This 
section  runs  from  the  rugged,  unfruitful  mountains  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  state  to  the  sandy  Pine  Barrens 
on  the  south.  The  middle  part  is  a  splendid  farming 
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section.  A  rolling  plateau,  with  varying  soils,  it  rises 
from  about  three  hundred  feet  above  sea  level  on  the 
south  to  about  a  thousand  feet  above  sea  level  on 
the  north.  When  the  white  man  first  entered  this  coun¬ 
try  he  found  it  covered  with  oak,  hickory,  and  pine 
trees,  with  a  layer  of  rich  mold  deposited  there  by  the 
virgfin  forests.  It  was  found  that  a  wide  variety  of 
crops  could  be  produced  from  this  soil,  but  that  the 
land  must  be  husbanded  with  care  to  keep  it  from 
washing  away.  When  cotton  came  to  be  “king,”  be¬ 
cause  this  region  was  found  to  be  specially  suited  to 
its  production,  it  was  soon  filled  with  settlers.  By  1810 
cotton  had  become  so  plentiful  that  a  small  cotton  mill 
was  established  in  Wilkes  County,*  but  it  soon  ceased 
to  operate  because  of  the  opening  up  of  richer  cotton 
lands  in  the  southwest.^  It  was  this  fertile  section  which 
produced  Calhoun  and  McDuffie  on  the  Carolina  side 
of  the  Savannah  River,  and  on  the  western  side,  the 
well  known  “Georgia  Triumvirate”  of  the  Old  South, 
Howell  Cobb,  Robert  Toombs  and  Alexander  H. 
Stephens.  Through  the  very  center  of  this  part  of  the 
state  there  sprang  up  early  the  four  important  fall 
line  cities:  Augusta  on  the  Savannah  River,  Milledge- 
ville  on  the  Oconee,  Macon  on  the  Ocmulgee,  and 
Columbus  on  the  Chattahoochee.  A  map  showing  the 
composition  of  the  soils  makes  it  evident  that  the  poor¬ 
est  areas  were  in  the  extreme  northwestern  comer  of 
the  state,  where  yellowish  to  reddish  silt  loams,  often 
stony,  predominate;  and  in  the  pine  barren  and  coastal 
plain  regions  of  southeast  Georgia,  where  the  soils  are 
sandy.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  these  poor  regions 
were  the  last  to  be  settled,  and  then  by  the  poorer  people, 
generally  of  the  non-slaveholding  class. 

What  was  the  correlation  between  the  varying  soils 
and  literacy  in  1850?  A  study  of  the  U.  S.  Census  of 

I.  U.  B.  PhiUipa,  Tk€  £.</«  oi  Robert  Toomb*  (New  York.  191S),  7. 

S.  See  G.  G.  Smith,  The  Story  of  Georgia  and  the  Gaorgia  People  (Atlanta. 

IMO),  eh.  VI. 
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1850  shows  that,  as  a  rule,  the  highest  literacy  went 
with  the  most  fertile  regions.  There  were  a  few  ex¬ 
ceptions,  largely  because  of  the  Scotch  and  Scotch- 
Irish,  who  pushed  into  the  hill  country  of  the  northern 
part  of  the  state,  and  who  settled  also  in  certain  por¬ 
tions  of  southeastern  Georgia.®  In  general,  the  highest 
illiteracy  was  found  in  the  Pine  Barrens,  just  west  of 
them  in  the  wiregrass  country,  and  in  the  north.  The 
lowest  illiteracy  was  in  the  best  section,  above  and  just 
below  the  fall  line.  These  data  show  the  percentage  of 
adult  white  illiterates  to  the  total  white  population 
only ;  because  if  the  negroes  were  included,  the  middle 
Georgia  area  would  rank  lowest,  since  it  had  the  great¬ 
est  number  of  slaves,  very  few  of  whom  could  read 
or  write. 

Another  most  interesting  comparison  may  be  made, 
showing  the  correlation  between  the  distribution  of 
wealth  per  capita  in  1850,  the  percentage  of  white 
illiterates  to  the  total  white  population,  and  the  best 
soil  areas.  In  almost  every  instance  the  per  capita 
wealth  is  highest  in  those  counties  where  illiteracy  was 
lowest.  The  fact  also  reveals  another  interesting  thing ; 
as  slave  property  was  included  in  the  tax  lists*  it  may 
readily  be  discerned  where  the  slave  population  was 
highest.  This  will  also  account  for  the  comparatively 
poor  showing  in  wealth  of  those  few  highly  literate 
counties  in  the  north,  where  slaves  were  few.  There 
is  some  variation  also  in  southwestern  Georgia,  where 
farming  was  not  carried  on  extensively  at  first,  but 
where  large  cattle  ranches  existed,  which  called  for 
few  slaves.  The  richer  section  of  Middle  Georgia  had 
the  most  slaves,  the  richest  soil,  in  general  the  highest 
literacy,  and  the  greatest  wealth.  In  the  central  part  of 
the  state  many  small  farmers  owned  from  one  to  fifteen 
slaves,  while  in  upper  Georgia  the  majority  owned 


8.  See  Smith,  op.  eit.,  ch.  X. 

4.  Slaves  are  listed  at  $500  per  bead. 
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none  at  all,  or  very  few.®  Those  who  owned  a  large 
number  of  slaves  were  the  planters ;  those  who  owned 
a  few  were  farmers.  The  census  of  1850  lists  about 
nineteen  hundred  planters,  and  about  eighty-one  thou¬ 
sand  farmers.®  This  shows  that  a  large  majority  of 
slaveholders  owned  a  comparatively  small  number  of 
slaves.  “The  eighty  thousand  or  more  of  this  class  were 
distributed  through  Central  and  Upper  Georgia,  hold¬ 
ing  small  farms  on  the  poorer  lands  of  the  Black  Belt 
or  good  lands  in  the  newer  regions  of  Southwest  and 
Cherokee  Georgia.”'' 

In  the  light  of  these  facts  the  election  of  1848  and 
the  great  struggle  in  Georgia  over  the  Compromise  of 
1850  become  highly  interesting.  The  great  slave-hold¬ 
ing  class  were  largely  Whig;  although  a  few  Demo¬ 
crats  were  also  large  slave-holders.®  Zachary  Taylor 
had  been  nominated  by  the  Whigs,  because  he  was  a 
slave  owner  himself,  and  seemed  the  most  likely  candi¬ 
date  to  give  the  Whigs  a  triumphant  ticket.  Cass  was 
the  Democratic  nominee.  The  Whigs  prided  themselves 
on  their  superiority.  “Whig  journals  in  Georgia  pointed 
with  scorn  to  the  fact  that  the  poorest  and  most  igno¬ 
rant  whites  were  the  mainstay  of  the  Democracy.  The 
belief  that  economic  improvement  and  education  would 
make  Whigs  out  of  Democrats  was  one  motive  behind 
the  Whig  clamor  for  educational  improvement.”*  The 
Augusta  Chronicle  declared  that  “Education  dispells  the 
darkness  from  the  sequestered  regions,  where  common 
schools,  churches,  newspapers  and  postoffices  are  far 
between.  In  these  is  the  home  of  unadulterated  De¬ 
mocracy  in  Georgia.”^®  On  the  other  hand  “The  more 
conservative  people  of  Upper  Georgia,  where  the  bulk 
of  the  population  belonged  to  the  Democratic  party, 

6.  A.  H.  Stone,  “Free  Contract  Labor  in  the  Ante-Bellum  South,”  in  Tht 
South  in  the  Building  of  the  Nation,  V,  143. 

6.  U.  8,  Census  of  1860, 

7.  B.  H.  Shryoek.  Georgia  and  the  Union  in  U50  (Durham,  1926),  67, 

8,  Howdl  Cobb,  the  moat  prominent  Democrat  of  this  time  owned  1,000  slaves. 

9,  Shryoek,  op,  eit..  111. 

10.  July  81.  1849, 
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wanted  to  know  why  they  should  join  a  movement  to 
protect  the  owners  of  the  Negroes,  when  they  owned 
none  themselves.”^^  When  the  election  came,  nearly 
the  entire  portion  of  north  Georgia  voted  for  Cass. 
There  were  also  scattering  portions  in  the  center  of 
the  state,  in  the  southwestern  area,  and  in  the  Pine 
Barrens  regions  that  went  Democratic.  As  a  rule,  how¬ 
ever,  those  sections  with  the  most  slaves,  the  richest 
soil,  the  highest  literacy  and  the  greatest  wealth  went 
for  Taylor  and  slave  protection.  The  greatest  deviation 
came  in  the  central  area  of  the  Pine  Barrens,  which 
went  almost  wholly  for  the  Whig  ticket.  It  might  have 
been  that  the  rapid  development  of  this  area  had 
brought  on  the  state  of  affairs  which  the  Whig  papers 
were  claiming,  and  that  prosperity  was  bringing  a 
rapid  cohesion  of  the  two  regions.  Taylor  carried  the 
state  by  a  majority  of  2,867.^* 

By  the  time  of  the  Compromise  movement  a  rapid 
change  was  coming  over  political  Georgia.  The  Demo¬ 
cratic  party,  which  had  remained  most  independent 
and  democratic,  by  1850  was  coming  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  the  planter  group.  “Its  leaders  in  1850,  Howell 
Cobb,  Lumpkin,  Holsey,  Towns,  McDonald,  Arnold, 
and  the  rest,  were  almost  to  a  man  planters  or  pro¬ 
fessional  men  associated  with  the  planter  class.”^* 
When  the  Union  party  in  1850,  which  had  been  formed 
by  Cobb,  Toombs  and  Stephens  to  fight  for  the  Com¬ 
promise  in  Georgia,  claimed  that  it  contained  all  the 
people  of  consequence  “The  editors  of  two  of  the  most 
important  Democratic  journals,  the  Federal  Union  and 
the  Savannah  Georgian  proceeded  to  testify  to  their  capi¬ 
talistic  interests.”^  Although  only  about  twenty-five 
thousand  out  of  a  total  white  population  of  about  five 


11.  Moady  to  Seabrook,  May  18,  1849,  Seabrook  MSS.,  in  Shryook,  op.  tit.,  78. 

12.  Georgia  Telegraph,  Nor.  28,  1848. 

IS.  Shryoek,  op.  eiL,  66. 

14.  Ihid.,  66. 
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hundred  thousand  subscribed  for  the  newspapers, the 
Georgians  ‘‘generally  attended  public  discussions  of 
political  matters  at  courthouse  gatherings  and  public 
barbecues  and  in  this  way  achieved  a  lively  interest  in 
current  topics.”^* 

When  Clay  made  his  famous  Compromise  speech 
in  1850  the  Georgia  papers  ridiculed  it  and  him  be¬ 
cause  of  his  “cold-blooded  and  deliberate  renunciation 
of  his  fellowship  in  feeling  with  his  own  home,  with 
his  own  friends  and  brethren.”*’  The  Georgia  Legis¬ 
lature  was  so  stirred  over  the  prospects  that,  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1850,  it  passed  a  series  of  resolutions  to  the 
effect  that  “should  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
pass  any  law  prohibiting  slavery  or  involuntary  servi¬ 
tude  in  any  territory  of  the  United  States,  or  any  law 
abolishing  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  any 
law  prohibiting  the  slave  trade  between  the  States 
where  slavery  may  exist,  or  admit  into  the  United  States 
as  a  State  of  this  Confederacy  the  sparsely  people  of 
the  Territory  of  California  or  New  Mexico,  or  should 
the  Governor  of  this  State  receive  at  any  time  satis¬ 
factory  evidence  that  any  slave  or  slaves  is  or  are  re¬ 
fused  to  be  given  up  to  the  proper  owner,  by  the  author¬ 
ities  of  the  States  in  which  such  fugitive  or  fugitives 
may  be  found,  then  or  in  either  of  the  foregoing  events, 
it  shall  be  and  it  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  the  Gover¬ 
nor  of  this  State,  within  sixty  days  thereafter,  to  issue 
his  proclamation,  ordering  an  election  to  be  held  in 
each  and  every  county  to  a  Convention  of  the  people 
of  this  State,  to  convene  at  the  seat  of  Government 
within  twenty  days  after  said  election.”*® 

The  passage  of  the  Compromise  Bill  brought  forth 
Governor  Towns’  proclamation  for  the  Georgia  Con- 

16.  Ibid.,  118. 

16.  D.  B.  Hundle;.  Social  Bdationo  in  Our  Southern  Statee  (New  York.  1860). 
807. 

17.  Georgia  TeUgraph,  Feb.  19,  1860. 

18.  From  the  Act  of  the  Georsin  Liegielnture.  quoted  in  Georgia  Tdegrapk, 
Sept.  8.  1860. 
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vention  on  September  23.  In  it  he  said,  “In  an  hour  of 
danger — when  your  institutions  are  in  jeopardy — your 
feeling  wantonly  outraged,  your  social  organization  de¬ 
rided,  your  honor  deeply  wounded  and  the  Federal 
Constitution  violated  by  a  series  of  aggressive  measures, 
all  tending  to  the  consumation  of  one  object,  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  slavery — when  your  equal  right  to  occupy  and 
enjoy  the  common  property  of  all,  has  been  denied  you, 
in  the  solemn  form  of  law,  under  pretences  the  most 
shallow,  it  well  becomes  you  to  assemble,  to  deliberate, 
and  council  together  for  your  mutual  preservation  and 
safety.’’^* 

August  21,  1850,  a  great  mass  meeting  was  held 
in  Macon,  Bibb  County,  on  behalf  of  southern  rights. 
Robert  Barnwell  Rhett,  of  South  Carolina,  addressed 
the  meeting  for  two  hours.  William  Lowndes  Yancey 
followed  him  in  an  impassionate  plea.  After  a  barbecue 
dinner  several  others  spoke  to  the  people.  The  editor 
of  the  Georgia  Telegraph  was  convinced  by  this  meeting 
“That  however  widely  the  people  may  have  heretofore 
differed,  they  are  all  coming  together  as  one  man,  on 
this  great  question  of  Southern  Rights.’’^**  The  people 
“are  determined  to  defend  their  constitutional  rights  at 
all  hazards,  and  to  the  last  extremity,  regardless  of  all 
consequences — in  the  Union  if  possible — out  of  the 
Union  if  needs  be.”  Georgia  had  shown  little  interest 
in  the  Nashville  Convention  held  in  June,  but  was 
anxious  for  this  Convention  to  assemble  because  there 
was  “no  other  honorable  course  left  for  Georgia.”^* 
The  Georgia  Telegraph  was  not  only  strong  for  the  Con¬ 
vention,  but  believed  that  the  “issue  is  resistance  of 
some  sort,  or  abolition.”22  Cobb,  as  Speaker  of  the 
House,  played  little  part  in  the  passage  of  the  Com- 

19.  From  the  Proclamation,  printed  in  Georgia  Telegraph,  Sept.  24.  1850. 

20.  Ibid.,  Aug.  27.  1860. 

21.  Savannah  Morning  Newt,  Sept.  24,  1860, 

22.  Oct.  1,  1860. 
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promise  measures  but  urged  their  adoption.**  In  fact 
he  was  afraid  Congress  would  not  pass  the  measures.** 
When  the  measures  finally  passed,  however,  Cobb, 
Toombs  and  Stephens  determined  to  carry  Georgia  for 
it,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  seemed  so  much  op¬ 
position  to  it  in  the  state;  and  it  was  their  activity 
which  did  so  much  in  determining  the  result.*®  They 
stumped  the  state  for  the  Compromise  and  were  op¬ 
posed  in  almost  every  section.  The  Nashville  Conven¬ 
tion  in  June  had  affirmed  the  right  of  secession,  de¬ 
nounced  the  action  of  the  late  Congress  as  unjust,  and 
recommended  a  General  Congress  of  the  Southern 
States  to  maintain  the  rights  of  the  South,  and  if 
possible  preserve  the  Union.*®  In  many  instances  lead¬ 
ing  men  went  around  in  the  districts  securing  petitions 
for  the  calling  of  conventions  for  the  purpose  of  ratify¬ 
ing  the  resolutions  of  the  Nashville  Convention.  William 
L.  Mitchell  went  to  Cobb’s  own  district  for  this  purpose 
and  stirred  up  quite  a  bit  of  opposition  against  him.*^ 
When  it  became  known  that  Cobb,  Toombs,  Wellborn, 
and  Stephens  had  been  invited  to  address  a  mass  meet¬ 
ing  in  Macon  on  the  subject  the  Georgia  Telegraph  editor 
said,  “Now  that  these  gentlemen  should  have  affiliated 
themselves  with  such  friends  of  the  South  as  Messrs. 
Cass  and  Clay,  we  have  no  objection,  but  that  they 
should  attempt  to  counsel  the  people  of  Georgia  to  do 
so,  and  to  submit  to  aggressions,  wrongs  and  insults, 
unparalleled,  with  resistance,  savours  of  humility  and 
submission,  heretofore  unknown  in  this  State.  ...  Will 
not  a  victory  of  the  Submissionists  in  Georgia  this  fall, 
be  hailed  at  the  North  as  a  triumph  of  the  opponents 
of  the  extension  of  slavery?  You  know  it  will. . . .  Will 
you,  by  following  the  counsels  of  Messrs.  Toombs,  Cobb 

28.  Washington  Evening  Expreee,  Oct.  10,  1868. 

84.  Cobb  to  his  wife,  Aug.  10,  IMO,  Cobb  MSS.  (In  Athens,  Ga.) 

25.  A.  C.  Coie,  The  Whig  Party  in  the  South  (Washington,  1918),  181. 

2A  Georgia  Tidegraph,  Nor.  26,  1860. 

27.  W.  M.  Martin,  Athena,  Ga.,  to  (:k>bb.  July  10.  1860.  Cobb  MSS. 
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and  Stephens,  tell  them  that  you  will  eat  all  your  brave 
words,  put  on  record  in  every  possible  form  of  primary, 
popular  and  Legislative  declaration,  and  yield  a  slavish 
submission  to  the  aggressions  of  the  North  ? — Freemen 
of  Georgia,  can  you  do  it?  Dare  you  do  it,  in  view  of 
the  awful  consequences  to  yourselves  and  posterity  ?”“ 

When  Cobb  made  his  speech  later  this  same  editor 
thought  it  a  weak  one,  full  of  “shallow  sophisms.”*®  A 
week  later  he  wrote,  “I  have  never  before  witnessed  such 
wonderful  evidences  of  masterly  evasion”^  “A  Candid 
Man,”  objected  to  the  South  accepting  the  Compromise 
because  by  it  “both  her  territorial  and  slavery  rights  are 
there  annulled.”*^  A  committee  was  appointed  in  Fayette 
County  to  ask  the  Compromise  leaders  the  following 
questions : 

“1st.  Is  there  a  violation  of  the  constitution  by  the 
action  of  Congress  admitting  California  with  her  present 
constitution? 

“2nd.  Does  the  act  of  the  last  Legislature,  authori¬ 
zing  the  call  of  a  convention  admit  of  measures  hostile  to 
the  general  government? 

“3rd.  Are  you  in  favor  of  said  convention  and  should 
the  delegates  of  said  convention  be  trammeled  by  reso¬ 
lutions,  etc.? 

“4th.  What  measures  should  Georgia  adopt  to  sus¬ 
tain  herself  under  the  action  of  the  Legislature  com¬ 
patible  with  her  honor  and  the  perpetuity  of  the  Union.”®* 

That  these  questions  were  successfully  answered  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  people  at  large  is  seen  in  the  fact 
that  the  great  majority  of  the  delegates  sent  to  the  con¬ 
vention  in  November  were  Unionist  in  their  sympathies. 
Cobb,  Toombs  and  Stephens  had  largely  brought  this 


S8.  Oet  16,  1850. 

29.  Georgia  Telegraph,  Nov.  12,  1850. 

SO.  Ibid.,  Nov.  19,  1860. 

81.  Georgia  Telegraph,  Nov.  12,  1850,  article  algned,  "A  Candid  Man.” 

12.  Letter  to  Cobb  from  L.  Y.  C.  Jordan  and  other*,  Committee  from  York, 
Fayette  County,  Georgia.  Oct.  28,  1860,  Cobh  MSS. 
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about.”  The  convention  appointed  a  committee  of  thirty- 
three  to  draw  up  a  platform  upon  which  Georgia  should 
stand.  This  was  done  and  Charles  J.  Jenkins,  a  Whig 
member,  reported  the  famous  “Georgia  Platform”  which 
was  adopted  by  the  overwhelming  vote  of  237  to  19.” 
This  platform  stated  that  it  was  not  the  policy  of  the 
South  to  unite  with  the  people  of  the  North  so  long  as 
they  denied  them  their  rights  under  the  Constitution. 
They  pledged  to  sustain  the  Union,  as  long  as  the  North 
would  recognize  the  principles  of  equality ;  that  they  were 
willing  to  sacrifice  everything  to  maintain  the  Union  so 
long  as  the  Constitution  should  be  preserved  intact ;  and 
were  sorry  that  there  had  been  any  geographical  dis¬ 
criminations,  Northern  and  Southern.*®  This  overwhelm¬ 
ing  defeat  of  the  Southern  Rights  men  was  too  much  for 
the  editor  of  the  Georgia  Telegraph,  but  he  urged  his 
Southern  Rights  friends  to  be  of  good  cheer  because, 
“There  is  a  good  time  coming.”** 

Now,  the  interesting  question  is,  “How  did  the  sec¬ 
tions  vote  in  this  convention?”  What  is  the  correlation  be¬ 
tween  this  vote  and  that  of  1848?  Is  there  a  high  cor¬ 
relation  between  those  factors  shown  in  the  distribution 
of  votes  in  1848  and  in  1850?  The  votes  in  Central, 
Southwest,  and  Middle  Georgia  show  a  very  high  corre¬ 
lation.  In  the  southeastern  area  of  the  Pine  Barrens  and 
the  Coastal  Plains  there  is  also  a  high  correlation.  But 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  state  we  find  an  almost  com¬ 
plete  reversal.  Those  who  voted  Democratic  in  1848  in 
the  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  Congressional  Districts  almost 
completely  turned  about  and  voted  for  the  Union  and 
Compromise  in  1850.  In  other  words,  we  find  the  small 

U.  U.  B.  PhUlips,  Georgia  and  State  Rigkte  (Waihlngton,  1902),  (Am.  Hiet. 
Aee.  Report.  1901,  U),  164. 

64.  Savannah  Repnbliean,  Dee.  16,  17,  1850 :  R.  M.  Johnaton  and  W.  H.  Browne, 
Life  of  Alexander  H,  Stephene  (Philadelphia,  1884),  269-260;  Phlllipa,  op. 
eit..  165. 

65.  Taken  from  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  68  appointed  to  prepare  the 
addreae  for  the  Georgia  ConTcntion,  in  Georgia  Telegraph,  Dec.  17.  1850. 

66.  Ibid.,  Dee.  6.  1850. 
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[  farmer  voting  with  the  big  planter  element.  What  is  the 

^  i  explanation?  It  would  seem  that  the  northern  districts 

i  i  were  the  most  consistent.  They  had  always  voted  as 

i  Democrats.  Their  great  leader  for  Union  and  Compro-  [ 

mise  in  this  campaign  was  a  Democrat,  (Howell  Cobb)  I 

•  and  why  should  they  vote  otherwise?  On  the  other  hand  I 

the  Whig  element  voted,  not  this  time  for  a  Whig  ticket,  ' 

i  but  for  Whig  interests,  the  protection  of  slavery.  They  / 

I  j  voted  as  they  did,  not  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  they  had 

'  suddenly  fallen  in  love  with  the  Democrats,  but  because  i 

I  they  thought  Compromise  in  1850  was  to  their  best  in¬ 

terests.  The  vote  in  1860  showed  a  complete  reversal  in 
^  their  attitude  toward  secession,  because  by  that  time  they 

^  had  come  to  believe  that  it  was  to  their  best  interests  to 

I  leave  the  Union. 
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THE  EXCLUSION  OF  THE  SCOTCH 
FROM  GEORGIA 

By  John  M.  Gbaham 

Histories  of  Georgia  are  silent  as  to  the  law  enacted 
in  1782  which  excluded  natives  of  Scotland  from  the 
State.  Legislative  records  seem  the  only  source  of  in¬ 
formation  in  regard  to  it.  This  law  provides  that  “no 
Person  a  Native  of  Scotland  shall  be  permitted  or  al¬ 
lowed  to  emigrate  into  this  State  with  intent  to  Settle 
within  the  same,  or  to  carry  on  Commerce  or  other 
trade,  Profession  or  business,  but  every  such  person 
being  a  Native  of  Scotland  shall  within  three  days 
after  his  arrival  within  this  State  be  apprehended  and 
Committed  to  Goal  there  to  remain  without  bail  or 
mainprize  until  an  opportunity  offers  of  shipping  or 
Transporting  him  to  some  part  of  the  English  King’s 
Dominions,  which  the  Governor  or  Commander  in  Chief 
for  the  time  being  is  hereby  Authorized  and  Required 
to  do.  Nothing  herein  contained  is  to  be  construed  to 
extend  to  such  Persons,  Natives  of  Scotland,  who  have 
exerted  themselves  in  behalf  of  the  freedom  and  In¬ 
dependence  of  the  United  States  in  the  Present  contest, 
and  who  are  now  entitled  to  the  Rights  of  Citizenship 
in  any  or  other  of  the  United  States.”  It  is  further  pro¬ 
vided  that  the  law  shall  continue  of  force  “during  the 
Present  War  with  the  King  of  Great  Britain.”^ 

The  reason  given  for  this  law  by  a  preamble  is  that 
“the  People  of  Scotland  have  in  General  Manifested 
a  decided  inimicality  to  the  Civil  Liberties  of  America 
and  have  contributed  Principally  to  promote  and  Con¬ 
tinue  a  Ruinous  War,  for  the  Purpose  of  Subjugating 
this  and  the  other  Confederated  States.” 

There  being  no  reason  for  regarding  the  Scotch  as 
more  at  fault  than  other  subjects  of  the  government  of 
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Great  Britain  in  its  war  against  the  American  colonists, 
it  seems  strange  that  the  Scotch  alone  should  be  singled 
out  for  the  stigma  put  upon  them  by  this  law,  especially 
when  we  consider  the  important  and  honorable  part 
played  by  Scotsmen  and  their  descendants  in  the  up¬ 
building  and  defense  of  the  colony  of  Georgia,  and  in 
the  struggle  for  American  Independence. 

Soon  after  Oglethorpe  established  his  feeble  colony 
in  Savannah,  the  trustees  of  the  colony  of  Georgia,  we 
are  told,  “having  in  view  the  object  of  strengthening 
the  colony,  in  answer  to  the  urgent  appeals  of  the 
Carolinians,  ‘as  they  found  that  many  of  the  poor  who 
had  been  useless  in  England  had  been  inclined  to  be 
useless  here  also,’  .  .  .  resolved  that  their  next  em- 
barcations  should  consist  chiefly  of  persons  from  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland  and  of  persecuted  Protestants 
from  Germany.”  Of  the  Highlanders  who  came  it  is 
said,  they  “were  not  reckless  adventurers,  or  reduced 
emigrants,  volunteering  through  necessity,  exiled  by 
insolvency  and  want ;  they  were  men  of  good  character, 
and  carefully  selected  for  their  military  qualities.  .  .  . 
Besides  tihs  military  band,  others  . . .  applied  for  large 
tracts  of  land  to  people  with  their  own  servants,  most 
of  them  going  over  themselves  to  Georgia  and  finally 
settling  there  for  life.”*  To  these  people  is  attributed 
the  victory  of  Oglethorpe  which  saved  the  colony  of 
Georgia  from  the  Spaniards. 

A  few  years  before  the  Revolution  more  than  a  half 
of  the  members  of  the  Assembly  of  Georgia  were 
Scotch  or  of  Scotch  descent.  The  Revolutionary  Gover¬ 
nors  Archibald  Bulloch  and  John  Houstoun  were  of 
Scotch  paternity,  and  Edward  Telfair,  Revolutionary 
leader,  who  was  elected  Governor  in  1786,  was  a  native 
of  Scotland.  The  Mclntoshes  were  foremost  among  the 
military  leaders  of  the  Revolution. 
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It  is  not  surprising,  however,  that  in  a  colony  called 
“the  petted  child  of  the  crown,”  which  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  Revolution  had  little  cause  for  complaint  on 
its  own  part  against  the  mother  country,  most  of  the 
wealthier  class  of  people,  as  in  other  colonies,  should 
have  refrained  from  taking  part  in  the  rebellion;  and 
many  of  this  class  were  Scotch.  The  State  was  to  pro¬ 
fit  largely  from  confiscation  of  their  property;  and  it 
may  well  be  supposed  that  the  movement  for  confis¬ 
cation  was  aided  by  the  working  up  of  anti-Scotch  feel¬ 
ing  in  the  passage  of  the  law  quoted  above.  That  bill 
and  a  bill  which  was  passed  for  confiscation  of  the 
estates  of  about  275  persons,  a  large  proportion  of  them 
Scotch,  were  introduced  about  the  same  time. 

In  our  own  day  no  anti-Scotch  feeling  is  manifested 
in  Georgia.  Probably  a  large  majority  of  the  white 
people  of  the  State  have  some  Scotch  blood  in  them; 
and  in  general  those  who  are  of  Scottish  ancestry  take 
pride  in  that  fact. 
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IMPRESSIONS  OF  THE  EIGHTIES 
UPON  A  CHILD  OF  GEORGIA 

By  Mabtha  Gallaudet  Warinq  and  Mary  Alston  Waring 

Margaret  was  in  the  "back-yard”  looking  up  at  a  blue  sky  on 
a  heavenly  June  morning. 

She  was  seven,  tall  for  her  age ;  with  two  long  molasses-yellow 
plaits  of  hair  hanging  down  her  back,  and  her  eyes  were  the  color 
of  the  sky.  Suddenly  the  thought  came  into  her  mind,  “I  am  I.  I 
am  someone  all  to  myself,  different  from  any  one  else  in  the  whole 
world.”  This  was  such  a  big  thought  that  she  did  not  know  what 
to  do  with  it.  She  looked  through  the  white-washed  fence  paling 
into  the  side-yard,  thinking  that  she  would  go  under  the  green  pear 
trees  to  ponder  over  it:  then  she  saw  the  empty  hen-house  on  her 
side  of  the  fence  and  decided  on  that  as  her  best  chance  of  solitude. 
After  she  went  inside  however,  she  felt  cooped  up  and  also  remem¬ 
bered  some  remarks  lately  overheard  about  "chicken  mites”  and 
disinfectants,  so  she  beat  a  hasty  retreat  to  the  retired  side  of  the 
huge  wood  pile,  where  enough  logs  had  been  removed  to  leave  a 
sheltered  opening  like  a  cave. 

She  wanted  to  be  alone  to  wrestle  with  the  whole  question  of 
personality  as  it  had  just  assailed  her.  She  had  never  before 
thought  of  herself  as  some  one  quite  apart  from  all  the  other 
persons  surrounding  her — and  in  the  patriachal  family  there  were 
many;  her  mother  and  only  brother,  her  grandfather  and  grand¬ 
mother  in  whose  house  they  lived,  five  young  aunts  and  three 
ancles — the  youngest  only  five  years  older  than  herself — two  great¬ 
grandmothers,  a  spinster  great-grandaunt,  a  great-aunt,  and  two 
g^eat-uncles.  These  were  the  regular  inhabitants  of  the  house; 
other  aunts  and  cousins,  relatives,  and  friends  came  and  went  at 
wilL 

No  wonder  that  the  question  of  an  independent  ego  had  never 
occurred  to  her,  or  that  the  discovery  of  her  separate  and  distinct 
personality  came  with  a  shock!  All  of  her  previous  recollections 
concerned  what  had  happened  to  her  in  relation  to  the  family — as 
when  the  "big  house”  had  been  finished  and  the  family  had  moved 
in  from  the  rented  one  two  houses  away — how  she  had  been 
carried  over  in  a  rocking-chair  lifted  by  two  colored  men  because 
she  had  been  so  ill  with  pneumonia  that  she  was  too  weak  to  walk 
— and  how  for  some  reason  she  had  taken  it  to  be  a  disgrace  and 
had  made  them  cover  up  her  head  with  a  heavy  blue  veil!  What 
fun  it  had  been  to  settle  into  the  big  house  and  straighten  the 
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rooms!  How  she  had  hunted  for  nooks  or  comers  for  her  very 
own,  and  had  at  last  hung  a  curtain  across  a  comer  of  the  hall 
upstairs,  and  taken  her  little  chair  and  desk,  her  books  and  work 
in  there.  Closets  there  were  none;  that  generation  called  them 
“close,  unhealthy  places,**  and  instead,  everyone  had  huge  ward¬ 
robes,  part  shelves,  part  hanging  space.  The  house  was  of  the  old 
Southern  type.  Long  halls  in  the  center  of  each  story  from  front  to 
back,  with  glass  doors  that  opened  in  from  the  piazza  that  ran 
uninterraptedly  around  three  sides,  and  on  to  the  smaller  back 
piazza.  Six  rooms  to  a  floor,  three  on  a  side,  and  in  the  basement 
six  more  used  as  kitchens,  store  rooms  and  servants*  rooms.  One 
front  room  was  “The  Schoolroom.**  Altogether,  it  was  a  splendid 
plan,  admirably  suited  to  conditions  and  climate,  but  no  place  for 
a  little  girl  to  And  an  unfrequented  spot  to  become  acquainted 
with  her  own  personality. 

The  schoolroom  was  a  real  refuge.  Here,  a  young  aunt  taught 
her  younger  sisters  and  brothers,  her  niece  and  her  nephew.  After 
school  hours,  Margaret  would  steal  back  as  soon  as  she  could  to 
the  enchanted  ground  where  books  in  homemade  shelves  lined  all 
the  available  wall  space. 

She  could  never  remember  the  time  when  she  couldn*t  read — 
or  swim.  The  river  on  the  front  was  as  much  her  natural  element 
as  the  books  in  the  schoolroom,  although  it  could  not  be  indulged 
in  so  frequently. 

Matriarchal  rule  prevailed,  as  Grandfather  went  “to  town** 
every  day  at  eight  and  returned  at  three  to  eat  dinner,  take  a  nap, 
walk  over  the  farm  to  give  directions  to  the  colored  overseer,  eat 
supper,  and  then  prove  a  delightful  companion  until  bedtime ;  read¬ 
ing  aloud  to  the  assembled  family,  playing  his  violin  to  his 
daughter’s  accompainment,  or  lost  in  an  interesting  book,  deaf  to 
the  hub-bub  without.  So  it  was  from  Grandmother  that  sterner 
and  stricter  government  had  to  emanate. 

Margaret  was  a  middle-aged  woman  before  she  realized  what 
the  handling  of  these  reins  of  government  must  have  cost  a  woman 
like  her  grandmother,  a  beauty-loving,  literature-thirsty,  poetic, 
contemplative  nature,  driven  to  practical  activities  every  moment 
of  her  time.  It  was  then,  also,  that  she  saw  her  mother  in  a  differ¬ 
ent  light,  realizing  dimly  the  tragedy  that  had  left  her  a  widow  at 
twenty-three  with  two  babies,  almost  no  money  and  her  life  shatter¬ 
ed  by  the  sudden  loss  of  an  adoring  and  adored  young  husband  in 
the  yellow  fever  epidemic  of  1876.  But  something  of  all  this  began 
vaguely  to  drift  in  upon  her  consciousness,  dating  from  that  bright 
June  morning  when  the  world  became  different  because  of  the 
discovery  of  herself. 
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With  this  emergence  of  her  inviduality  from  the  common  life 
of  the  family,  Margaret  ceased  to  be  a  child,  and  her  real  girlhood 
began.  Impressions  of  all  sorts  crowded  in  upon  her,  some  com¬ 
pletely  unnoticed  at  the  time,  but  all  bound  to  bear  fruit  in  the 
determining  of  her  later  life.  It  is  a  child  of  her  generation  and 
locality,  typical  in  many  ways,  that  her  impressions  may  add  an 
interesting  note  to  our  common  inheritance. 

Family  life  as  Margaret  experienced  it,  has  gone  by  never  to 
be  reconstructed.  A  household  of  that  size,  containing  twenty 
persons  and  four  generations  is  unheard  of  today.  Grandmother 
H.  and  Grandmother  G.  were  in  their  eighties  and  were  the  mothers 
of  Margaret’s  grandfather  and  grandmother.  One  was  stout  and 
very  lame  but  of  a  brisk  and  energetic  nature;  the  other  was  al¬ 
most  blind  from  cataracts  and  the  gentlest  soul  on  earth.  She 
“fetched  and  carried’’  for  the  lame  one,  who  read  to  her.  They 
were  devoted  friends. 

The  man  and  woman  who  supported  and  ran  this  patriarchal 
establishment  were  so  unassuming  that  what  they  were  accom¬ 
plishing  in  providing  a  home  for  their  own  growing  family,  a 
widowed  daughter  and  her  children  and  for  the  old,  the  infirm  and 
“those  who  else  were  homeless’’  often  went  unnoticed.  The  master 
of  the  house,  at  least,  had  varied  occupation  but  his  wife  had  no 
such  change.  From  “the  rising  up  of  the  sun  [in  winter]  to  the 
going  down  of  the  same,’’  and  then  for  some  hours  after,  she  looked 
to  the  ways  of  her  household,  trained  colored  servants  and  managed 
her  children  (sometimes  too  much  for  their  development),  waited 
on  the  sick,  helped  the  whole  country-side,  white  and  colored,  and 
snatched  time  for  knitting,  reading,  and  writing,  whenever  she 
could. 

All  five  daughters  lived  at  home  and,  as  outside  work  for 
women  was  not  to  be  considered  in  those  days,  they  did  plenty 
of  it  inside.  Each  one  was  responsible  for  the  care  and  neatness 
of  her  room,  and  also  for  those  of  the  men  of  the  family,  whose 
dignity  was  never  assailed  by  such  duties.  Besides  this,  Margaret’s 
mother  frequently  sat  up  through  long  patient  nights  copying  legal 
records  in  her  beautiful,  clear  long-hand  for  her  father  to  take 
back  “to  town’’  the  next  morning.  She  did  this  not  for  money, 
but  to  save  a  clerks  wage  out  of  her  father’s  small  salary. 

The  second  daughter  followed  in  her  great-aunts’  path  of 
fine  needlework  and  dainty  sewing;  the  third,  who  hated  that  kind 
of  work,  taught  all  of  the  younger  ones  every  day  from  nine  until 
two.  She  prepared  her  brothers  for  boarding  school,  and  struggled 
with  assorted  ages  from  six  to  sixteen. 
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The  two  younger  ones  helped  whenever  they  were  needed. 
Margaret  herself  was  often  pressed  into  service  for  many  sessions 
of  crab  and  shrimp  picking  and  for  innumerable  errands. 

The  oldest  son  loved  the  land  and  worked  on  it  more  or  less 
until  he  went  away  to  waste  time  and  money  on  a  business  college 
at  the  North ;  his  mother  could  never  see  that  her  love  and  ambition 
were  trying  to  force  the  square  peg  into  the  round  hole  by 
sending  him  there.  The  two  younger  boys  had  the  "salt  water 
bite"  and  were  constantly  in  boats,  or  building  boats,  until  they 
went  away  to  school  and  college. 

The  assorted  elders  pursued  the  even  tenor  of  their  ways,  and 
were  always  given  the  utmost  respect  and  consideration.  There  was 
no  talk  of  "individualism"  in  those  days;  the  solidarity  of  the 
family  was  as  much  insisted  upon  as  by  Margaret's  French 
ancestors,  and  self  indulgence  as  much  scorned  as  by  her  Scotch 
ones.  Nothing  was  done  that  was  not  discussed  in  family  conclave 
and  approved  by  the  elders.  Nothing  was  undertaken  in  which  the 
whole  family  did  not  share. 

Family  prayers  took  place  every  morning  at  a  quarter  past 
seven,  and  then  came  breakfast,  a  real  Southern  breakfast,  every¬ 
one  present — no  trays  taken  to  any  but  the  sick.  A  hearty  break¬ 
fast  it  was ;  hominy,  eggs  or  hash,  bacon,  hot  biscuit,  rolls  or  corn- 
bread,  followed  by  waffles  or  batter-cakes  with  Georgia  S3mip. 

Those  going  to  town  then  drove  off  in  the  famly  "carry-all" 
behind  the  old  white  horse  and  the  others  "did  house  work"  sewed, 
studied,  or  taught  as  their  duties  lead  them.  At  noon  every  one 
had  lunch,  the  older  ones,  hot  tea  and  bread  and  butter,  and  the 
children,  biscuits  and  milk,  tea  cakes  or  cookies,  anything  that 
they  knew  that  they  might  take  from  "the  safe."  This  was  a  sort 
of  inverted  afternoon  tea,  because  human  nature  refused  to  hold 
out  until  a  three  o’clock  dinner.  Not  until  then  was  the  principal 
meal  of  the  day,  and  it  was  a  hearty  one.  Thick  okra  or  vegetable 
soup,  or  cream  soups  of  oysters,  crab  or  shrimp;  meat,  bought  in 
the  city,  and  always  two  huge  dishes  of  rice,  plenty  of  gravy, 
Irish  or  sweet  potatoes  and  four  or  five  fresh  vegetables,  some¬ 
times  fruit,  puddings  or  ice  creams  or  "syllabub”  for  dessert, 
sometimes  no  dessert  at  all. 

The  short  afternoon  was  always  a  time  for  out-door  games, 
walks  or  other  recreation;  but  about  seven-thirty  (eight  o’clock 
in  summer)  supper  was  served;  tea  and  milk,  hominy  and  fish  or 
some  relish,  hot  bread  and  salad  and  preserves. 

Where  did  the  food  (and  it  was  delicious!)  come  from,  when 
there  were  so  many  mouths  and  so  little  money?  Margaret  did  not 
ask  this  of  herself  for  many  years,  but  the  answer  was  of  course 
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the  cheapness  of  labor  and  food  stuffs,  the  farm  and  garden  and 
above  all,  the  river,  that  furnished  the  best  of  food  for  almost 
nothing. 

After  supper  was  the  rallying  time  for  the  family.  Young  and 
old  gathered  in  the  dinning  room  for  reading  aloud,  conversation 
or  games.  Another  scene  was  when  “all  hands  were  piped”  to  the 
“front  parlor”  where  some  one  played  on  the  piano,  her  grand¬ 
father  played  a  violin  and  everyone  sang.  On  Sunday  night  only 
familiar  and  much  loved  hymns  were  allowed.  Where  are  such 
family  gatherings  now? 

What  songs  did  they  sing  in  the  eighties?  Margaret,  after  she 
was  old  enough  tried  to  catalog  them  and  separate  them  from 
those  of  the  “gay  nineties”  when  she  was  supposed,  by  the  stand¬ 
ards  of  those  days,  to  be  a  “grown  up  young  lady.” 

The  songs  that  form  part  of  her  earliest  impressions  are  some 
of  the  nursery  songs  brought  from  France  and  England  by  her 
great-grandparents,  “Punchinello,,*  “Fox  Went  Out  One  Bright 
Summer  Night,”  “Old  Growley  was  Dead  and  liaid  in  his  Grave,** 
“Oh  Soldier,  Soldier,  Will  You  Marry,  Marry  Me“  and  many  others. 
One  ineffaceable  memory  is  of  being  rocked  and  sung  asleep  by  a 
loving  great-aunt  who  chose  as  a  lullaby, 

“Nellie  was  a  lady. 

Last  night  she  died 

Toll  the  bell  for  lovely  Nell 

My  dark  Virginia  bride.** 

Ab  Margaret  grew  into  adolescence,  other  songs  made  their 
sentimental  appeal:  “In  the  Gloaming,  O  My  Darling,**  “Alice 
Where  Art  Thou?”  “Sweet  Genevieve,**  “  In  Days  of  Old  When 
Knights  were  Bold,**  and  “Oh,  Wer’t  Thou  in  the  Cauld  Blast,*’ 
to  which  she  learned  to  sing  a  delighted  alto,  as  also  to  “Juanita," 
that  deathless  favorite  of  moonlight  boating  trips  and  straw  rides, 
whose  wailing  strains  have  lasted  through  many  onslaughts  of 
youth. 

On  these  occasions  the  prime  favorites  were  also  “Aunt 
Dinah’s  Quilting  Party,”  “Clementine,”  “S’wannee  River,”  and 
college  songs  such  as  “Polly-woolly-doodle,”  “Big  Eye  Br’er 
Rabbit,”  and  “Dem  Golden  Slippers,”  were  always  sung. 

Spirituals,  as  such,  had  not  been  discovered,  but  Margaret 
spent  whole  mornings  momfully  entreating  them  “To  dig  my  grabe 
wid  a  silver  spade,  I  ain’t  gwine  to  sin  no  more,”  and  joyfully 
chanting  of  “My  golden  crown  and  pearly  ha’p.” 

Gilbert  and  Sullivan  operas  were  known  and  loved;  everyone 
sang  “Pinafore”  and  the  “Mikado”  as  far  as  in  them  lay.  At  all 
events,  as  Margaret  remembers  it — everybody  sang  I 
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The  negro  servants  of  those  days  were  an  integral  part  of 
the  family,  living  in  rooms  in  the  “basement,”  paid  very  little  in 
money  but  much  in  good  food,  clothing  from  “de  buckra,”  and  in 
unfailing  kindness.  When  repremanded,  it  was  the  kind  of  scolding 
given  to  the  children  for  like  offences,  and  it  was  taken  in  the 
same  spirit.  No  child  was  ever  allowed  to  show  them  the  least 
discourtesy,  and  the  word  “nigger”  was  strickly  forbidden.  Even 
the  beloved  old  “counting  out”  rhyme,  “Eny-meny-miny-mo”  had 
to  be  ammended  to  “catch  a  fellow  by  the  toe”  if  there  was  a 
colored  person  within  hearing. 

As  Margaret  thinks  of  the  negro  servants  who  were  so  much  a 
part  of  her  early  pictures  of  memory,  she  is  moved  to  tears  and 
laughter.  A  wedding  stands  out  because  it  was  Margaret’s  first 
experience  of  being  in  a  “colored”  church.  The  house-maid,  Nancy, 
was  married  there  and  it  was  a  great  occasion.  The  “young  ladies” 
had  given  the  bride’s  outfit  of  clothes,  but  had  not  enquired  into 
further  details,  so  when  the  bride  appeared  draped  in  a  long 
mosquito-net  veil  held  in  place  with  a  full  sized  cape  jessamine 
over  each  ear,  it  was  a  shock!  The  bridal  party  did  not  reach  the 
church  until  after  the  congregation  and  choir  had  almost  exhausted 
themselves  singing,  but  when  they  were  heard  outside,  the  parson 
“Daddy  Quibus  Fraser”  said  in  his  most  impressive  manner,  “De 
bridal  pahty  is  approachin’  and  as  dey  comes  in  I  ax  dat  de  whole 
church  arises  and  sings  'Rock  ob  Ages,’  and  after  de  ceremony 
dey  will  go  out  to  ‘Nearer  my  God  to  TTiee.” 

“Maum  Rhina”  was  the  cook  and  her  niece  Becca,  took 
Margaret  and  her  brother  to  their  first  “river  baptizing”  and  never 
will  the  picture  fade:  the  green  marshes,  the  live  oaks  draped  with 
gray  moss,  the  mass  of  excited  negroes,  the  “standard  bearers” 
wading  out  into  the  salt  water  to  find  a  safe  footing,  the  minister 
and  candidates  in  white  robes,  and  the  religious  frenzy  that  seized 
these  last  as  they  emerged  from  the  third  dip  under  the  waves. 
Some  were  cateleptic  and  had  to  be  removed  and  laid  on  the  shore 
by  the  standard  bearers,  and  some  came  up  clapping,  shouting, 
screaming,  because  “their  sins  had  been  carried  away  by  the 
tide—.” 

Margaret  “liv^  and  moved  and  had  her  being”  in  a  place  of 
great  natural  beauty.  There  were  green  woods  and  fields  at  the 
back  of  the  house,  with  fruit  trees  and  a  huge  “scuppemong  grape 
arbor,”  a  pear  orchard  at  one  side,  and  a  large  open  space  on  the 
other  into  which  the  driveway  opened.  There  was  a  garden  of  sorts 
in  front,  with  a  walk  dividing  around  “the  mound”  and  leading 
beyond  it  to  the  front  gate.  Beyond  that  was  the  bluff  and  the 
river!  Live  oaks  that  had  been  growing  a  hundred  years,  tall 
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sycamores  standing  like  sentinels  on  either  side  of  the  front  steps, 
ivy  climbing  to  the  top  of  two  liveoaks  and  hanging  in  festoons 
between;  everywhere  was  the  beauty,  and  the  restfulness  of  real 
country. 

The  river  was  the  crowning  joy  to  Margaret  and  to  all  the 
young  people.  Swimming  was  decorously  enjoyed  by  the  female 
contingent  in  an  enclosure  whose  roof  was  the  flooring  of  the  bath 
house,  and  it  was  a  venturesome  girl  who  ducked  through  a  break 
in  the  side  slats  and  got  out  into  the  open  river.  Decorous  gar¬ 
ments  also,  were  worn,  or  rather,  one  garment  consisting  of  a 
calico  chemise  reaching  to  the  ankles.  The  bathing  season  was 
from  June  1st  to  September  1st,  not  a  day  before  or  after,  for 
fear  of  “chills”  or  “malaria.”  Further  restrictions  were  an  in¬ 
coming  tide  and  a  strict  time  limit,  but  in  spite  of  all  this,  the 
river  was  a  source  of  never  ending  delight. 

Sailing  in  the  yachts,  rowing  in  the  skiffs,  crabbing  and  cast¬ 
ing  for  shrimp  from  the  “flat-bottomed  bateaux,”  Ashing  off  the 
end  of  the  bath  houses — all  these  offered  their  joys. 

Moonlight  picnics  to  different  beaches  came  nearer  Margaret’s 
young-ladyhood,  but  she  could  never  remember  being  too  young 
to  be  taken  on  the  side-wheeled  steamboats  that  followed  the  great 
event  of  the  summer — “The  Regatta.” 

Yachts  came  from  Charleston  and  Beaufort,  and  suppers  and 
dances  followed  the  day’s  events.  The  greatest  thrill  Margaret 
ever  had,  probably,  was  going  to  the  Regatta  Dance  at  the  age  of 
thirteen  with  long  skirts  and  her  hair  “up” — the  then  infallible 
signs  of  being  grown  up — because  girls  were  so  few  compared  to 
the  men.  That  night  she  tasted  the  first  joy  of  being  complimented 
and  admired  like  any  young  lady  and  of  trying  her  hand  at  what 
that  generation  called  flirting,  a  very  delicate  and  precise  game. 

This,  however,  was  only  a  brief  glimpse  into  fairy-land.  The  rest 
of  the  time  she  spent  in  playing  games  with  her  peers,  croquet 
with  much  vociferation  and  many  disputes,  Prisoners  Base,  Third 
Man  and  Stealing  Sticks  in  the  back-yard  and  Baseball  in  the 
empty  lot.  She  rode  a  “marsh-tacky”  named  Nellie,  but  whether 
after  Nellie  Bly,  the  Nellie  of  Aunt  Dinah’s  quilting  party,  or  the 
dark  Virginia  bride,  Margaret  never  asked.  She  was  always  too 
busy  balancing  on  a  side-saddle  and  seeing  that  the  bad  tempered 
little  beast  did  not  bolt  up  wood  paths  and  scrape  the  buttons  off 
her  boots,  to  have  time  for  academic  questions. 

Margaret  played  dolls  for  the  first  half  of  “her  decade,”  and 
in  the  latter  half  organized  circuses,  and  tramped  the  woods  with 
her  brother  and  his  friends.  Baseball  was  a  brief  madness;  she 
could  run  but  could  not  bat  or  pitch,  so  was  not  in  ^eat  demand. 
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She  liked  to  be  in  demand,  so  she  loved  to  dance;  and  the 
young  people  danced  anywhere  that  patient  relatives  could  be  led 
to  a  piano  and  pressed  into  service.  Iliere  were  no  dancing  classes 
in  the  country,  one  learned  to  dance  as  one  learned  to  swim  and 
read,  before  one  remembered  when  or  how. 

Margaret  could  never  afterward  realize  how  a  family  could 
live  without  games.  Old  and  young  played  together  “Word  Build¬ 
ing,”  “Authors,”  and  guessing  games  that  would  now  be  put  into 
Intelligence  Tests,  besides  working  at  all  the  puzzles  in  the  “Puzzle 
Page”  of  the  St.  Nicholas,  and  she  was  always  allowed  to  take  part 
in  anything  of  this  kind  with  her  elders. 

Her  early  impressions  of  social  life  in  the  family  were  of  the 
happiest.  The  Brailsfords  kept  open  house  in  the  best  sense — 
open  to  friends  with  sick  babies  or  ailing  children,  open  to  friends 
who  dropped  in  at  any  time,  for  any  meal,  open  to  the  girls’ 
friends,  who  were  their  beaux  (that  was  the  proper  title  for  ad¬ 
mirers  and  wooers  in  the  eighties),  open  to  children  whose  parents 
were  away  or  sick,  to  visiting  ministers,  to  friends  of  friends  who 
came  with  letters  or  without.  It  was  especially  open  to  visitors 
and  beaux  on  long  summer  Sunday  afternoons,  when  ten  or  so 
extra  to  Sunday  night  supper  was  no  rarity.  Whoever  was  there 
at  that  time,  however,  joined  in  the  Sunday  night  singing  of  hymns 
and  in  Family  Prayers  at  nine  o’clock.  After  this  the  elders 
and  the  youngsters  went  to  bed,  and  the  moonlit  piazzas  and 
grounds  were  left  to  those  who  could  make  best  use  of  them. 

Two  tremendous  things  happened  to  Margaret  at  the  first  and 
last  of  this  impressionable  period.  One  was  the  Great  Storm  of  ’81, 
the  most  terrible  West  Indian  hurricane  ever  experienced  on  the 
Southern  coast,  of  which  she  always  retained  a  memory  of  a  night 
of  excitement  and  awe  rather  than  of  terror,  thanks  to  the  fine 
self-control  of  her  elders.  She  remembers  to  this  day  the  crash 
of  the  ancient  oak  through  the  well  roof  and  into  the  glass  door 
leading  onto  the  back  piazza,  also  the  sound  of  the  wind,  entirely 
dying  out  and  then  coming  back  over  the  fields  with  an  increasing 
roar.  The  sights  of  desolation  that  the  daylight  revealed,  of  great 
trees  overthrown,  fences  flat,  boat-houses  swept  away  and  a  salt 
tide  steadily  rising  towards  the  houses  and  touching  some  of  them 
are  also  lasting  pictures. 

The  other  great  experience  was  the  earthquake  of  August, 
1886,  when  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  felt  their  first  unforget- 
able  shock. 

Margaret  was  at  a  dance  in  town,  the  charge  of  her  young 
uncle,  when  the  first  severe  shock  was  felt.  She  saw  the  mahogany 
stair-rail  sway  and  the  chandelier  dance,  and  then  the  walls 
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seemed  to  move,  all  the  light  went  out,  and  everyone  rushed  for 
the  street.  From  that  time  on  for  several  weeks,  the  less  severe 
shocks  kept  everyone  with  a  feeling  of  sick  terror.  That  was  Mar¬ 
garet’s  impression  of  it,  a  feeling  of  uneasy  nausea  and  a  sinking 
dread  that  made  ordinary  occupations  impossible.  Everyone  seemed 
to  be  waiting,  waiting  for  something  worse  than  they  had  felt, 
but  nothing  happened  afterward  that  was  as  terrifying  as  that 
first  long,  trembling,  quaking  shock. 

Margaret’s  education  was  pursued  on  unusual  lines.  She  had 
suffered  from  alarming  attacks  of  sore  throat;  once  it  was  quinzy, 
and  several  times  what  the  old  country  doctor  called  “putrid  sore 
throat.’’  Adnoids  and  tonsils  would  have  been  promtply  removed 
in  these  days,  but  in  the  eighties  it  was  a  partial  and  sanguine 
operation,  and  the  benefit  was  considered  doubtful.  So  the  family 
doctor’s  advice  was  that  she  should  “be  kept  in  the  sunshine  and 
fresh  air,  and  not  permitted  to  go  in  and  out  to  school.’’  If  she 
didn’t  outgrow  the  sore  throats  that  decade,  she  did  everything 
else ;  her  clothes,  her  companions,  and  a  great  deal  of  her  strength. 

The  aunt  who  taught  was  married  and  gone,  so  Margaret  and 
her  brother  had  to  be  educated  in  some  way.  The  boy  was  sent 
in  daily  to  the  Public  School,  but  a  curious  system  was  worked 
out  for  the  girl.  Every  Saturday  she  went  “to  town’’  for  lessons; 
two  hours  for  English,  Latin  and  Mathematics  from  the  Principal 
of  the  High  School,  an  hour’s  music  lesson  from  her  father’s  sister 
who  was,  for  those  days,  a  fine  musician,  and  an  hour  and  a  half 
of  French  from  a  most  remarkable  French  woman  who  made  rather 
a  pet  of  the  pupil  who  came  alone  and  on  Saturdays. 

Saturday  evening  Margaret  came  home  with  another  week’s 
work  mapped  out,  and  with  a  schedule  as  to  hours,  and  these  she 
faithfully  attacked  on  Monday  morning.  She  studied  in  her  own 
way,  after  her  own  plan,  and  only  succeeded  as  well  as  she  did 
because  of  an  eager  mind,  avid  for  knowledge  and  interested  in 
many  things.  Margaret  took  it  all  in  her  stride  without  question¬ 
ing;  she  worked  her  mathematics  as  she  did  her  St.  Nicholas 
puzzles,  to  get  the  answers,  but  not  because  they  bore,  to  her  mind, 
the  slightest  relationship  to  anything  in  life.  Her  Latin  was  mostly 
rules  of  grammar,  and  translation.  She  loved  the  latter  and  bore 
with  the  former  because  it  was  the  only  grammar  that  she  was 
made  to  study.  Rhetoric  was  enjoyed  because  of  the  “examples” 
and  the  writing  exercises  required.  French  also  was  of  tremendous 
interest,  largely  because  of  the  fascinating  personality  of  her 
middle-aged  instructress. 

Margaret  loved  music  and  even  an  exacting  relative  could  not 
take  the  joy  out  of  acquiring  some  proficiency  in  it.  She  practiced 
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her  “two  hours  a  day’'  without  any  coercion  and  has  thanked  God 
many  times  since  for  her  amount  of  musical  education,  small  as  it 
was. 

This  plan  of  acquiring  education  was  pursued  through  the 
later  eighties  and  until  her  grandparents  decided  that  they  could 
afford  the  five  hundred  dollars  necessary  to  send  her  to  a  really 
fine  boarding  school. 

Her  religious  education  was  just  as  informal.  Rain  or  shine, 
every  Sunday  in  the  little  church  in  the  grove  of  live  oaks,  a  half 
mile  away,  her  grandfather  read  the  Episcopal  Service  of  Morning 
Prayer  and  a  sermon.  Summer  and  winter  every  well  member  of 
the  family  was  expected  to  attend — and  they  did.  Before  the 
service  Margaret’s  grandmother  had  Sunday  School.  Every  Sun¬ 
day  Margaret  learned  the  Collect  for  the  Day  and  a  hymn.  Having 
no  verbal  memory  worth  mentioning,  she  was  never  afterwards 
able  to  recall  them  verbatim,  but  they  certainly  formed  a  large 
part  of  her  spiritual  equipment. 

No  novels  were  read  on  Sunday,  and  many  of  the  family 
would  not  so  much  as  glance  at  a  “Sunday  edition’’  of  the  news¬ 
paper  until  Monday. 

No  “secular  music’’  was  allowed,  though  Margaret  has  often 
since  puzzled  over  what  was  adjudged  “secular’’  and  what  “sacred” 
as  jazz  had  never  been  heard  of,  and  dance  music  was  not  even 
considered  in  the  problem. 

No  one  went  sailing  or  riding  or  played  any  games,  but  a 
bath — cleanliness  being  next  to  godliness — in  the  river  was  allow¬ 
ed,  if  accomplished  without  noise.  In  spite  of  all  prohibitions, 
however,  Sunday  was  not  such  a  bore.  There  was  always  “com¬ 
pany  to  dinner”  and  any  number  of  callers  during  the  afternoon 
and  evening. 

Margaret  can  see  herself  now,  hovering  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  group  that  offered  the  best  chances  of  exciting  conversation, 
as  still  as  a  mouse  and  missing  nothing.  She  had  to  be  still,  because 
her  grandmother  had  very  decided  ideas  as  to  the  nature  of  con¬ 
versation  held  in  the  hearing  of  the  young,  and  at  the  most  ex¬ 
citing  place  was  apt  to  see  a  little  pitcher  straining  its  ears  and  to 
find  it  an  errand  to  do  somewhere  else.  Margaret  dreaded  seeing 
her  grandmother’s  bright  brown  eyes  roving  in  her  direction  when 
discussions  were  getting  most  exciting;  but  once  her  grandmother 
had  spoken,  anything  but  prompt  obedience  was  out  of  the  question. 

The  books  around  the  house  were  Margaret’s  greatest  asset. 
The  schoolroom  was  lined  with  them  there  were  book  cases  in  the 
“middle  room”  and  in  the  dining  room,  in  the  lower  halls,  in 
Great-grandmother’s  room,  and  oh,  how  she  devoured  their  con- 
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tents!  She  read  all  of  Scott,  all  of  Dickens,  the  latter  many  times, 
until  the  characters  were  as  real  to  her  as  her  family.  She  usually 
read  stomach-down  on  the  floor,  from  an  unwieldy  old  edition, 
double  columned,  bound  in  black  cloth,  and  of  execrable  print, 
but  illustrated  with  Cruikshank’s  pictures.  She  read  all  of  Louisa 
Alcott’s  books  until  she  knew  them  by  heart,  but  not  once  did  it 
occur  to  her  to  think  of  Louisa  as  a  living  person,  or  of  the  war 
of  which  she  wrote  as  near  in  point  of  time.  She  also  read 
Charlotte  M.  Younge’s  many  volumes,  Queeehy  and  The  Wide  Wide 
World;  and  a  series  of  books  about  “Eric”  very  fascinating  but 
dimly  recalled.  She  read  a  good  deal  of  Shakespeare  and  not 
Lamb’s  Tales  at  that,  a  good  deal  of  Thackeray  without  getting 
much  but  the  story  from  it.  She  knew  her  ** Alice”  and  Through 
the  Looking  Glass  by  heart,  and  loved  The  Rose  and  The  Ring. 
She  read  the  old  St.  Nicholas  Magazines  over  and  over  and  re¬ 
joiced  many  years  later  to  meet  again  Rumpty  Dudget  and  Davy 
and  the  Goblin.  She  enjoyed  equally  Bulwer  and  Rosa  Nouchette 
Carey.  She  retired  into  an  old  apple  tree,  easy  to  climb  and  afford¬ 
ing  shelter  from  the  curious,  to  devour  Phyllis  and  Molly  Baum  by 
“The  Duchess.”  She  read  there,  also,  her  first  detective  stories  by 
Gaborieau,  and  there  thrilled  over  Poe’s  Tales. 

She  found  a  queer  lot  of  old  books  tucked  away  on  shelves; 
A  Story  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  The  Siege  of  Paris,  The  Schon- 
berg-Cotta  Family,  Stepping  Heavenward,  old  copies  of  Godey’s 
magazines  and  The  Ladies  Garland  (in  which  she  gloated  over  a 
lugubrious  poem  of  a  runaway  slave  called  The  Lake  of  the  Dismal 
Swamp) .  Some  of  Dumas  found  their  way  into  her  hands,  and  she 
even  tried  The  Wandering  Jew  by  Eugene  Sue,  but  found  it  tough 
work. 

History  as  such  did  not  appeal  tremendously  but  she  enjoyed 
Dicken’s  A  Child’s  History  of  England  and  Miss  Strickland’s 
Queens.  She  read  The  Letters  of  Fanny  Forrester  and  What  a 
Blind  Man  Saw  in  Paris.  Margaret  has  often  wonded  “What,  in¬ 
deed?”  but  cannot  recall  enough  to  answer  her  own  question. 

Not  even  George  Eliot  and  Charlotte  Bronte  were  safe  from 
this  voracious  young  person,  who  remembers  with  a  blush  for  her 
duplicity  that  Jane  Eyre  was  devoured  in  secrecy  and  that  The 
Heavenly  Twins,  by  Sarah  Grand  (then  the  last  word  in  daring) 
and  Robert  Elsmere  were  also  surreptiously  consumed  with  great 
curiousity  and  enjoyment.  “Ouida”  was  taboo  and  was  loyally 
left  alone.  She  never  yet  has  been  read,  because  when  Margaret 
had  reached  years  of  discretion  and  turned  to  the  dashing  heroes 
of  an  earlier  age,  they  were  hopelessly  out-of-date  and  shorn  of 
glamour. 
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Margaret  absorbed  poetry.  The  Speaker’s  Garland  in  two 
green  and  gold  volumes;  McGuiTey’s  Fifth  and  Sixth  Readers; 
Longfellow,  Tennyson,  Christina  Rosetti,  Helen  Hunt  Jackson, 
Byron,  everything  that  she  could  find  was  grist  to  her  mill.  She 
remembers  reading  aloud  to  her  two  grreat-gn^ndmothers  The 
Lady  of  the  Lake,  The  Ancient  Mariner,  and  Goldsmith’s  Deserted 
Village.  She  also  read  the  Bible  to  them  almost  every  day,  and 
learned  to  love  the  beautiful  diction  of  King  James’s  version. 

Impressions  from  the  outside  world  were,  of  course,  part  of 
Margaret’s  experience  of  growing  up. 

This  patriarchal  family  group  was  interested  in  books,  in 
politics,  in  art,  and  in  European  news,  and  was  very  fond  of  dis¬ 
cussion  and  conversation  as  understood  in  those  days.  By  dint 
of  trying  to  make  herself  small  and  unobtrusive,  Margaret  gathered 
a  good  deal  about  the  works,  career,  and  trial  of  Oscar  Wilde. 
She  heard  hot  discussions  between  her  grandmother  and  great- 
aunt  about  “the  atheists  Huxley  and  Darwin’’  and  their  attempts 
to  “destroy  the  Bible,’’  her  g^randmother,  being  the  one  of  juster 
views  and  wider  tolerance,  always  taking  the  side  of  scientific 
discovery. 

She  also  heard  a  good  deal  about  Gladstone  and  Disraeli,  just 
as  impartially  as  she  listened  to  many  political  discussions  about 
the  “black  republicans’’  and  the  rejoicing  over  the  election  of  the 
Democratic  president,  Grover  Cleveland. 

She  eagerly  drank  up  all  the  tales  of  the  “War  Between  the 
States’’  and  Sherman’s  march  to  the  sea  and  occupation  of  Savan¬ 
nah.  She  chuckled  over  the  tale  of  her  oldest  uncle,  then  a  little 
boy  playing  in  the  park  with  a  ball  and  being  called  by  the  name 
of  a  celebrated  southern  general,  “Are  you  related  to  the  old 
Rebel?’’  asked  a  passing  soldier. 

“Y-yes  Sir,”  stammered  the  frightened  boy,  “but  we  don’t 
have  much  to  do  with  him!” 

She  perfectly  remembers  thinking  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  an 
emissiary  of  Satan  and  of  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin  as  a  book  too  dreadful 
to  mention,  but  she  never  remembers  “damn-yankees’  ’as  one  word, 
nor  any  lack  of  cordiality  towards  Northern  friends  or  relatives. 

She  saw  received  in  her  home,  visitors  from  near  and  far, 
from  New  York  and  Norway,  visitors  of  all  creeds  and  kinds  but 
all  offered  the  same  ungrudging  hospitality. 

She  thrilled  over  the  accounts  of  the  Queen’s  Jubliee  in  1887 
as  recounted  by  the  two  aunts,  her  father’s  sisters,  who  were  eye 
witnesses  of  the  event.  She  heard  a  great  deal  about  the  doings 
of  Royalty,  especially  of  Queen  Victoria’s  family,  whose  children 
matched  very  nearly  in  number  and  ages,  those  of  her  grandmother. 
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The  death  of  Princess  Alice  and  the  publication  of  the  Queen’s 
journal  were  as  interesting  to  her  as  anything  else  in  her  world. 

Many  years  later  she  heard  an  anecdote  that  brought  vividly 
back  some  of  these  early  impressions  of  family  talks.  An  old 
“mauma”  had  followed  her  young  “missus”  to  her  Northern  home 
after  the  War,  when  the  Southern  belle  had  married  a  “yankee” 
officer.  “Well,  Maum  Susan,  how  do  you  like  Miss  Virginia’s  new 
people?”  she  was  asked. 

“Missus,  Ah  likes  em  fine.  Ah  does  indeed.  Dey  is  real  quality. 
But  dey  do  ack  different  from  my  missus’s  fam’bly  heah.” 

“How  is  that?” 

“Wellum,  its  jes’  disaway.  De  ladies  dere  dey  talks  about 
de  wedder  an  books  an  how  de  gyarden  looks,  but  dey  nebber  come 
out  on  de  piazza  like  de  buckra  at  home,  an  sit  rockin’  an  wavin’ 
a  tukkey-tail  fan  an  sayin’  ‘Now,  Ah  wonder  how  de  dear  Queen 
is  gettin’  long  wid  Par’li’men  dis  time?’  ” 

The  Revised  Version  of  the  Bible  was  then  creating  much 
comment  and  the  doctrine  of  “eternal  damnation”  was  a  very  live 
issue  and  many  were  the  arguments  pro  and  con  that  Margaret 
heard  on  both  subjects. 

An  aunt  took  to  Europe  one  of  the  first  “personally  con¬ 
ducted”  tours  for  ladies,  and  Margaret  listened  to  her  entertaining 
accounts  of  foreign  countries  with  breathless  interest  and  agrowing 
desire  to  travel. 

Thus  a  wide-spread  set  of  impressions  drifted  in,  perhaps  the 
more  lasting  in  that  it  was  all,  as  far  as  Margaret  was  concerned, 
quite  indirect,  and  she  was,  for  the  most  part,  only  “listening  in.” 

“What  a  drab  decade!”  I  hear  modern  youth  exclaim.  “No 
automobiles,  telephones,  no  phonographes  or  radios,  no  jazz,  no 
movies  or  talkies.” 

No,  not  any  of  these  and  yet  to  Margaret’s  unfolding  per¬ 
sonality,  the  world  was  a  wonderland;  nature  was  there  to  live 
with  and  enjoy,  family  affairs  provided  ample  interests,  social 
life  was  sufficiently  stimulating  and  exciting;  books  opened  a  world 
of  imagination  and  music  was  an  outlet  for  expression;  so  the 
human  ego  realized  more  and  more  its  own  capacities  and  possi¬ 
bilities.  Even  from  the  doubtful  vantage  point  of  fifty  years, 
Margaret  looks  back  and  thanks  God  for  the  experiences  and  im¬ 
pressions  of  her  life  in  the  eighties,  the  ten  years  in  which  she 
“grow  up.” 
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CONFEDERATE  NECROLOGY 

Departed  this  life,  on  the  28th  of  Dec.,  1862,  at  the  residence 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Deathrigerag^e  near  Laurel  Hill,  Rappahannock 
county,  Va.,  after  a  protracted  illness  of  six  weeks,  Lieut.  E.  D. 
CowEN,  Company  A  Georgia  Troopers,  Cavalry  Battalion  Cobb’s 
Legion.  The  deceased  bore  his  affliction  (typhoid  fever)  with 
great  fortitude  and  resignation,  and  died  like  a  Christian  and 
soldier,  leaving  to  his  brother  and  friends  the  assurance  that  he 
has  gone  to  join  the  sainted  spirit  of  his  brother  who  had  preceded 
him  some  three  or  four  months. 

Brave,  cool,  cheerful  and  generous,  he  was  esteemed  very 
highly  by  his  comrades  in  arms  who,  all  sincerely  lamented  his 
death.  As  an  offlcer  he  was  a  gentleman  of  noble  disposition  and 
won  the  respect  of  those  he  commandered.  The  writer  of  this 
has  seen  him  when  shot  and  shell  fell  thick  and  fast,  and  testifies 
that  none  acted  more  gallantly  or  nobly  than  he.  We  grieve  at 
seemingly  untimely  death.  But  we  know  that  “God  doeth  well 
and  wisely  in  all  things,’’  and  submit  to  His  Will.  Thou  hast  gone, 
Elijah,  and  left  us  still  battling  for  our  country  and  for  right, 
but  we  think  of  thee  often,  and  will  cherish  the  memory  of  thee 
and  thy  deeds  of  daring  many  days  hence.  A  Comhaoe. 

Southern  Watchman,  Jan.  28,  1863. 

WHO’S  WHO 

John  M.  Graham  is  a  lawyer  of  Atlanta  and  an  offlcial  editor 
and  compiler  of  State  Law  Reports. 

Z.  T.  Johnson  is  professor  of  history  in  State  Teachers  College, 
Hattiesburg,  Mississippi. 

Alex  R.  MacDonell  is  an  associate  judge  of  the  Municipal 
Court  in  Savannah. 

Harrison  A.  Trexler  is  head  of  the  department  of  history  in 
Southern  Methodist  University,  Dallas,  Texas. 

Martha  Gallaudet  Waring  (Mrs.  Thomas  Pinckney  Waring), 
who  has  contributed  to  the  Quarterly  heretofore,  is  prominent  in 
the  educational  and  religious  activities  of  Savannah. 

Mary  Alston  Waring  is  a  graduate  of  Vassar.  She  lives  in 
Savannah. 
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MINUTES  OP  THE  GEORGIA  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 
Ninety-Fourth  Annual  Meeting: 

Savannah,  Georg^ia,  February  23,  1933. 

The  Ninety-fourth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Georgia  Historical 
Society  convened  in  its  home,  Hodgson  Hall,  at  8:00  o’clock  this 
evening. 

Mr.  T.  M.  Cunningham,  the  President,  presided,  and  Chas.  F. 
Groves,  Secretary,  acted  as  secretary  of  the  meeting. 

Previous  Minutes 

The  minutes  of  the  93rd  annual  meeting,  held  February  16, 
1932,  having  been  published  in  the  March,  1932,  number  of  the 
Quarterly,  it  was  voted  that  they  be  confirmed  as  published  and 
that  the  reading  thereof  now  be  dispensed  with. 

President’s  Report 

The  President  read  his  report,  which  is  attached  to  and  made 
a  part  of  these  minutes. 

Other  Reports 

The  report  of  the  Secretary-Treasurer  was  read  and  ordered 

filed. 

Election  of  Otis  Ashmore  as  an  Honorary  Member 

The  President  in  his  report,  having  noted  the  resignation  of 
Mr.  Otis  Ashmore  as  a  Curator,  Vice-President  and  a  member  of 
the  Society  on  account  of  ill  health,  recommended  that  because 
of  Mr.  Ashmore’s  valuable  services  and  intense  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  Society,  he  be  elected  an  Honorary  Member.  Mr. 
William  Harden  seconded  the  recommendation  and,  by  a  rising 
vote,  Mr.  Ashmore  was  so  elected. 

Mr.  Ashmore  was  present  and,  upon  receiving  from  the 
President  formal  notification  of  his  election  as  an  Honorary 
Member  of  the  Society,  expressed  his  deep  appreciation  of  the 
honor  conferred  upon  him. 

Dr.  Coulter 

The  presence  of  Dr.  E.  M.  Coulter,  Managing  Editor,  having 
been  noted,  the  President  and  Mrs.  Bullard  both  spoke  of  the 
excellent  services  gratuitously  given  by  him,  and  a  vote  of  thanks 
was  tendered  to  him.  The  Quarterly  is  recognized  as  a  high  class 
historical  publication,  and  its  contents,  as  well  as  its  general  make¬ 
up,  reflect  great  credit  on  the  Editor. 
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Finances  • 

As  Chairman  of  the  FHnance  Committee,  Judge  A.  B.  Lovett 
called  attention  to  the  decrease  in  the  membership,  doe  to  deaths 
and  the  general  condition  of  the  times.  He  recommended  the 
appointment  by  the  President  of  a  membership  committee,  with 
the  object  of  increasing  the  number  of  members.  It  was  so  voted. 

Photographs  of  the  Presidents 

In  keeping  with  the  custom  to  maintain  in  Hodgson  Hall 
photognraphs  of  the  Presidents  of  the  Society,  Mr.  Cunningham 
announced  the  receipt  of  portraits  of  former  I^sidents  Alexander 
R.  Lawton  and  William  W.  Gordon.  These  gentlemen  served  for 
a  number  of  years. 

Collection  of  Obituary  Notices 

There  was  presented  to  the  Society,  on  behalf  of  Mrs.  Mabel 
Freeman  LaFar,  a  collection  of  obituary  notices.  These  have  been 
indexed  and  filed,  and  will  be  added  to  from  time  to  time.  It  is 
a  valuable  collection,  and  the  meeting  expressed  its  appreciation. 

Election  of  Curators 

Announcement  was  made  that  in  addition  to  the  expiration 
of  the  term  of  five  of  the  Curators,  there  existed  two  vacancies 
in  the  Board  due  (1)  to  the  death  of  Mr.  William  W.  Gordon,  and 
(2)  to  the  resignation,  because  of  illness,  of  Mr.  Otis  Ashmore. 
The  President  appointed  a  nominating  committee,  consisting  of 
Miss  Jane  Judge,  Judge  A.  B.  Lovett,  and  Judge  Gordon  Saussy. 
While  the  meeting  recessed,  the  Committe  retired.  Shortly  there¬ 
after  it  brought  in  its  report,  nominating  the  following: 

To  serve  for  the  ensuing  three  years,  or  until  election  and 
qualification  of  their  successors: 

Leopold  Adler 
T.  M.  Cunningham 
Lawton  B.  Evans 
Mrs.  P.  W.  Meldrim 
Orville  A.  Park 

To  serve  until  1934,  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  Mr.  Otis 
Ashmore: 

Francis  S.  Mackall 

To  serve  until  1935,  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  Wm.  W. 
Gordon,  deceased: 


Alexander  R.  MacDonelL 
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There  were  no  other  nominations  and,  the  recommendations 
of  the  committee  havings  been  seconded,  the  vote  was  pot  and 
those  whose  names  appear  were  unanimously  elected. 

The  routine  of  the  meeting  having  been  disposed  of,  a  short 
recess  was  taken. 

Upon  reconvening,  the  President  announced  the  progn:am 
which  had  been  arranged  by  the  committee  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Mrs.  Bullard.  Note  was  taken  of  the  arrangements  in  the  hall 
as  to  the  decorations,  with  quantities  of  Spring  flowers  placed  in 
vases,  bowls  and  loving  cups  on  the  tables  and  desks,  and  there 
were  expressions  of  gratitude  to  Mrs.  Bullard. 

Painting  op  Db.  Richabd  D.  Arnold 
Gift  of  Mrs.  B.  F.  Bullard 

A  portrait  of  Dr.  Richard  D.  Arnold,  painted  by  Miss  Emma 
C.  Wilkins,  was  presented  to  the  Society  as  the  gift  of  Mrs.  B.  F. 
Bullard.  The  presentation  on  her  behalf  having  been  made  in  an 
extemporaneous  address  by  Judge  Gordon  Saussy,  it  was  unveiled 
by  three  great,  great  grandchildren  of  Dr.  Arnold,  Miss  Eleanor 
Cosens  Simons,  Miss  Maud  Bryan  Simons,  and  Lewis  Simons,  Jr. 

For  the  Society,  Mr.  Cunningham  accepted  the  painting  and 
expressed  the  thanks  of  the  officers  and  members  to  Mrs.  Bullard 
for  her  generous  act.  Both  Judge  Saussy  and  the  President 
eulogized  Dr.  Arnold  and  emphasized  the  distinguished  services 
rendered  by  him  to  Savannah  and  the  State.  He  was  a  man  of 
culture  and  high  attainments,  his  reputation  and  fame  extending 
beyond  the  borders  of  the  State. 

Miss  Margaret  A.  Cosens  and  George  A.  Cosens,  grand¬ 
children  of  Dr.  Arnold,  and  Mrs.  Lewis  Simons,  great  grand¬ 
daughter,  were  present. 

Memories  op  William  Harden 

Mr.  William  Harden  read  a  prepared  manuscript  on  his 
recollections  of  the  various  officers  and  incidents  touching  on 
the  history  of  the  Society.  The  meeting  paid  a  warm  tribute  to 
Mr.  Harden.  The  manuscript  is  made  a  part  of  these  minutes; 
and  there  is  also  annexed  to  it  a  list  of  gifts  received  by  the 
Society  during  the  past  year. 

Judge  Alexander  R.  MacDonell 

The  principal  speaker  was  Judge  Alexander  R.  MacDonell. 
Before  beginning  his  address,  he  asked  the  privilege  of  thanking 
the  Society  for  the  great  honor  conferred  on  him  in  selecting  him 
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to  become  one  of  the  Ctirators.  He  stated  that  he  considered  it  an 
nnusnal  honor,  and  that  he  accepted  with  a  sense  of  gratitude 
membership  on  the  Board. 

The  subject  of  Judge  MacDonell’s  paper  was  John  Macpherson 
Berrien,  a  copy  of  which  is  made  a  part  of  these  minutes. 

The  President  commended  Judge  MacDonell  for  his  most  ex¬ 
cellent  address  and  assured  him  of  the  pleasure  and  profit  those 
present  derived  from  listening  to  it. 

Descendants  of  Judge  Berrien  present  were  Mrs.  Ashby 
Burroughs,  Miss  Eugenia  Burroughs,  John  Burroughs,  Mrs.  Daisy 
Burroughs  Thompson,  and  Mrs.  Thomas  S.  Clay,  great  grand¬ 
children,  and  Miss  Carrie  Clay,  great,  great  grand-daughter. 

Adjourned. 

Chas.  F.  Groves, 
Secrttary. 
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MINUTES  OP  THE  BOARD  OP  CURATORS 

Savannah,  Ga.,  Pebroary  23,  1933. 

Inunediately  following  the  Ninety-fourth  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  Society,  the  Board  of  Curators  convened. 

Present:  Mr.  T.  M.  Cunningham,  presiding,  Mr.  Leopold 
Adler,  Mrs.  B.  P.  Bullard,  Dr.  E.  M.  Coulter,  Judge  A.  B.  Lovett, 
Mrs.  P.  W.  Meldrim,  Mrs.  Gordon  Saussy,  Miss  Ola  M.  Wyeth. 

Absent:  Mr.  J.  Randolph  Anderson,  Mr.  Howard  E.  Coffin, 
Mr.  Lawton  B.  Evans,  Mr.  Robt.  L.  Poreman,  Judge  Alexander 
R.  MacDonell,  Mr.  Prancis  S.  Mackall,  Mr.  Orville  A.  Park. 

Chas.  P.  Groves  acted  as  secretary  of  the  meeting. 

Election  of  OrncERS 

The  following  officers  were  unanimously  elected  to  serve  for 
the  ensuing  year  or  until  the  election  and  qualification  of  their 
successors: 

President . T.  M.  Cunningham 

Vice-President  ......  Lawton  B.  Evans 

Vice-President  .------A.B.  Lovett 

Librarian  and  Corresponding  Secretary  •  William  Harden 
Secretary-Treasurer  ....  -  Chas.  P.  Groves 

Editor . E.  Merton  Coulter 


Standing  Committees 


The  President  announced 
Standing  Committees: 

Finance: 

Judge  A.  B.  Lovett 
Mr.  Leopold  Adler. 

Cataloguing: 

Miss  Ola  M.  Wyeth 
Judge  A.  R.  MacDonell. 

Grounds: 

Mrs.  B.  F.  Bullard. 

House: 

Mrs.  B.  F.  Bullard 
Mrs.  P.  W.  Meldrim 
Mrs.  Gordon  Saussy. 
Adjourned. 


the  appointment  of  the  following 
Gifts: 

Mr.  William  Harden 
Idrs.  B.  F.  Bullard 
Mrs.  P.  W.  Meldrim. 

Book  Purchases  and  Exchanges: 
Mr.  William  Harden 
Miss  Ola  M.  Wyeth 
Mr.  Chas.  F.  Groves. 

Membership: 

Judge  A.  B.  Lovett 
Judge  A.  R.  MacDonell 
Mr.  Francis  S.  MackalL 

Chas.  F.  Gbovbs, 
Secretary, 
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At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Curators,  held  on  November  7, 
1932,  the  following  notice  was  taken  of  the  death  of 

Major  William  Washington  Gordon 

Mr.  T.  M.  Cunningham,  the  President,  was  delegated  as  a 
Committee  to  draft  a  Memorial  and  Resolutions  on  the  death  of 
Major  William  Washington  Gordon,  and  he  submitted  the  follow¬ 
ing,  which  were  unanimously  adopted: 

William  Washington  Gordon  died  March  1,  1932.  He  became 
President  of  this  Society  December  8,  1922,  and  served  as  such 
until  February  12,  1931,  when  he  declined  to  serve  any  longer 
on  account  of  his  health.  On  account  of  his  valuable  services  to  the 
Society  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  serve  as  Vice  President,  which 
he  did  until  the  day  of  his  death.  Major  Gordon  served  for  many 
years  as  a  Curator  of  the  Society  before  becoming  its  President. 

Major  Gordon  was  well  equipped  to  serve  the  Society.  He 
had  decided  literary  and  artistic  taste.  He  made  many  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  Society  of  a  literary  character,  among  them  an  article 
on  Count  Pulaski,  in  recognition  of  which  he  was  decorated  by 
the  Polish  Republic  with  the  order  of  “Polonia  Restituta.” 

Major  Gordon  was  devoted  to  the  Society  and  gave  it  un¬ 
sparingly  of  his  time  and  his  talents.  The  Curators  desire  to  record 
their  appreciation  of  his  service  to  the  Society,  their  personal  re¬ 
gard  for  him  as  a  colleague,  and  their  profound  regret  at  his 
passing. 

RESOLVED  that  a  page  in  the  Minutes  of  the  Society  be  set 
aside  for  the  recording  of  these  resolutions,  and  that  a  certified 
copy  be  sent  to  Major  Gordon’s  widow. 

Annual  Report  of  the  President 

The  report  of  the  President  of  the  Society  is  necessarily  very 
brief.  The  income  of  the  Society  is  so  limited,  as  will  appear 
from  the  report  of  the  Treasurer,  that  we  have  had  all  we  could 
do  this  year  to  keep  up  the  ordinary  functions  of  the  Society, 
including  the  publishing  of  its  quarterly  magazine.  During  the 
past  year  the  Society  suffered  the  misfortune  of  losing  by  death 
one  of  its  Vice-Presidents,  Mr.  W.  W.  Gordon,  who  gave  un¬ 
sparingly  to  the  Society  of  his  time  and  talents.  Appropriate 
resolutions  regarding  his  life  and  services  were  passed  by  the 
Board  of  Curators  and  copies  sent  to  his  family. 

Mr.  Otis  Ashmore,  who  for  many  years  has  been  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  and  Curator  of  the  Society  has,  on  account  of  the  condition 
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of  his  health,  tendered  his  resignation  as  Curator  and  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Society.  Mr.  Ashmore  always  evidenced  a  lively  inter¬ 
est  in  the  affairs  of  the  Society  and  worked  diligently  to  sustain 
it  in  every  respect.  He  knows  the  library  of  the  Society  perhaps 
more  than  any  other  member  of  the  Society  except  Mr.  William 
Harden,  the  Librarian.  I  think  it  would  be  appropriate  to  elect 
Mr.  Ashmore  as  an  honorary  member  of  the  Society,  in  recognition 
of  the  many  years  of  disinterested  services  which  he  gave  to  the 
Society. 

Mr.  Harden,  the  Librarian^  will  furnish  the  Society  with  a 
list  of  gifts  it  has  received  this  year,  all  of  which  have  been  ac¬ 
knowledged,  and  for  which  we  are  very  grateful. 

T.  M.  CimNINGHAM, 
PreMenU 
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1932 
Feb.  1, 


1933 

Feb. 


1932 

Feb. 


TREASURER’S  ANNUAL  REPORT 

Savannah,  Ga.,  February  1, 
Free  Cash 


Balaiir", 


Receipts 

Dues  . $1,297.06 

Sales  . 136.75 

Interest  _ 166.50 

Transferred  from  Permanent  Fund..  200.00 
R.  J.  Nunn  Trust  Fund .  62.06 

DlSBimSEMENTS 

Quarterly  . $1,162.64 

Prize  Contest  .  100.00 

Supplies,  Stationery,  Stamps .  49.50 

Building  Repairs  .  6.60 


Salaries  of  William  Harden,  Librari¬ 
an  and  Corresponding  Secretary; 
of  Miss  N.  A.  Bradley  as  Assistant 


to  Mr.  Harden;  and  of  Chas.  F. 

Groves,  Secretary-Treasurer  .  570.00 

Books  and  Library  Supplies .  9.05 

Insurance  .  65.27 

Annual  Meeting  .  17.90 

Rent  of  Safe  Deposit  Box  and  P.  O. 

Box  .  4.00 

Checks  Tax  .  .64 


$1,975.50 

.,  Balance .  484.90 


Permanent  Fund  Cash 


,,  Bai^ji^e....... . . 

Receipts 

Interest  on  Bank  Account . $  6.24 

Interest  on  Chatham  Savings  &  Loan 
Co.  (for  two  quarters) . 


1933. 

.8  598.05 

$1,862.25 

$2,460.40 


$2,460.40 

.$  204.85 


16.76 


21.99 
$  226.84 
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Disbursements 


Transferred  to  Free  Cash . $  200.00 

Checks  Tax  .  .02 


200.02 

1933 

Peb.  1,  Balance .  26.82  $  226.84 


Summary  of  Cash  Balances 
February  1,  1933 


Free  Cash  . $  484.90 

Permanent  Fund  _ J .  26.82 


$  611.72 


660  copies  of  the  Quarterly  are  published. 


Permanent  Fund  Investments 


$3,000  par  value  C.  of  Ga.  Ry.  Co.  Refunding  &  General  6’s,  1969, 
Nos.  RM  1,  2  and  3,  registered  in  name  of  Georgia  His¬ 
torical  Society. 

$  600  Chatham  Savings  &  Loan  Co.  Certificate  of  Deposit  No. 
2107,  registered  in  name  of  Georgia  Historical  Society 
Permanent  Fund. 

Correct: 

Chas.  F.  Groves, 
Treasurer. 


Insurance 


The  Insurance  Account  is  unchanged.  $36,000  is  carried  on 
the  Building,  and  $16,000  on  the  Contents. 


Membership 

February 


1933 

1932 

Life  ($100)  . 

.  6 

6 

Sustaining  ($26  a  year)  . . 

. None 

2 

Contributing  ($10  a  year).. . 

.  16 

21 

Members  ($5  a  year) . 

. 303 

366 

Honorary  . 

.  4 

3 

Corresponding  . . . 

.  8 

8 

Correct: 


Total . 832  391 

Chas.  F.  Groves, 
Secretary  and  Treasurer. 
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ANNUAL  REPORT  OP  THE  UBRARIAN  AND 
CORRESPONDING  SECRETARY 

Circiunstances  of  a  highly  interesting  sort  in  connection  with 
this  celebration  impelled  me  to  accept  the  kind  invitation  of  yonr 
committee  with  pleasure  and  without  hesitation,  and  I  make  this 
a  combination  of  the  historical  sketch  requested  and  my  annual 
report  as  Librarian  and  Corresponding  Secretary.  We  are  fittingly 
observing  this  occasion  to  express  our  joy  on  reaching  the  ninety* 
fourth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  our  most  worthy  institution, 
and  to  me  8i>ecial  features  in  this  work  present  themselves  as 
matters  which,  though  of  personal  pride  to  me,  may  I  trust  be  of 
some  pleasure  to  you  also. 

At  the  time  of  my  birth  the  Georgia  Historical  Society  had 
been  in  existence  just  five  years  and  nine  months.  My  father  was 
one  of  its  original  members  and  was  named  in  the  Act  of  incor* 
poration.  Though  organized  early  in  1839,  the  charter  was  granted 
in  December  of  that  year,  going  into  effect  on  the  19th  of  that 
month.  As  a  child  I  frequently  visited  the  Library  in  its  first 
self-owned  building  on  Bryan  Street,  always  accompanied  by  my 
father,  at  which  times  I  did  not  dream  of  the  long  and  important 
service  which  would  occupy  so  much  of  my  time  and  labor  in  later 
years.  This  building  on  Bryan  Street  was  the  second  home  of  the 
Society  as  well  as  its  first  owned.  Its  first  home  was  on  the  comer 
of  Whitaker  Street  and  Bay  Lane  and  was  jointly  occupied  by  us 
and  the  Savannah  Library  Society,  which  was  the  real  lessee  of 
the  building.  As  far  back  as  1845  the  Society  took  steps  to  ac¬ 
quire,  if  possible,  from  the  United  States  Government  the  land  on 
which  stood  the  rains  of  the  Custom  House  which  was  destroyed 
by  fire  in  1820.  The  efforts  finally  met  with  success  in  1849,  when 
a  building  planned  by  Architect  Norris  was  finished,  and  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  same  was  taken  in  June  of  that  year.  It  is  true  that 
the  Society  also  occupied  for  a  while  rooms  in  the  basement  of 
the  old  Chatham  Academy  building  some  time  previous  to  the 
move  to  the  new  home  on  Bryan  Street.  The  next  move  was  in 
1871  when,  finding  our  accomodations  too  limited  in  our  old 
home,  it  was  decided  to  lease  from  the  Chatham  Artillery  for  a 
term  of  five  years  the  building  known  as  Armory  Hall,  the  inten¬ 
tion  being  to  sell  the  property  on  Bryan  Street,  obtain  a  lot  in 
some  other  locality,  and  with  the  purchase  money  erect  a  new 
building  for  the  use  of  the  Society.  The  lot  was  sold '  to  the 
Hibernian  Society,  but  before  the  expiration  of  the  five  years  the 
handsome  building  which  we  now  occupy  was  erected  by  Mrs. 
Hodgson  as  a  memorial  of  her  husband  and  a  gift  to  our  Society, 
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and  we  took  possession  of  it  in  the  snnuner  of  1876;  bnt  it  was 
formally  dedicated  at  our  annal  meeting  on  the  14th  of  February, 
1876. 

Even  as  far  back  as  the  late  40s  of  the  last  century  I  became 
interested  in  the  history  of  my  native  State,  and  my  school  work 
in  composition  writing  was  devoted  to  that  subject.  We  always 
obtained  the  key  to  the  building  from  Mr.  Teift,  at  his  office  in 
the  Bank  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  just  across  the  street.  Later 
on  I  learned  something  concerning  the  utility  of  our  organization 
in  canTing  out  its  purpose,  as  mentioned  in  the  preamble  to  the 
charter,  “Of  collecting,  preserving,  and  diffusing  information  re¬ 
lating  to  the  History  of  the  State  of  Georgia,*'  etc.  The  books 
were  of  much  value  to  my  father  in  the  preparation  of  his  Life 
of  Governor  George  M.  Troup. 

The  fact  that  the  first  step  in  our  infancy  was  taken  by  three 
of  our  citizens,  Mr.  Tefft,  Dr.  Arnold  and  Dr.  Wm.  Bacon  Stevens, 
is  well  known ;  bnt  the  question  as  to  the  first  proposer  of  the  plan 
remains  unsettled.  Dr.  (afterwards  Bishop)  Stevens  distinctly 
wrote  that  he  did  it.  Dr.  Arnold  said  in  an  address  before  the 
Society,  “Its  formation  had  for  its  cornerstone  the  valuable  auto¬ 
graphic  collection  of  Mr.  Tefft.”  The  last  named,  so  far  as  I 
can  learn,  remained  all  his  life  silent  as  to  that  fact. 

Of  the  three  founders  of  this  body  I  have  the  most  pleasant 
recollections  of  two  of  them.  Of  the  third.  Bishop  Stevens,  I 
regret  to  say  that  I  never  had  any  personal  recollection  although 
I  believe  that  I  corresponded  with  him  several  times.  Once  since 
my  connection  with  the  Society  he  visited  our  city  and  entered 
our  hall  in  the  early  morning,  finding  the  janitor  engaged  in 
putting  things  in  order,  and  he  left  a  short  note  expressing  his 
regret  that  he  found  no  representative  of  the  Society  present.  His 
stay  in  the  city  lasted  only  a  few  hours.  Of  Mr.  Tefft  I  have  the 
most  delightful  recollection  beginning  during  my  early  childhood 
and  lasting  until  the  day  of  his  death  in  June,  1862.  Dr.  Arnold 
was  a  friend  of  mine  almost  from  my  birth  until  the  time  of  his 
death  in  1876.  This  is  not  the  place  in  which  to  eulogize  either 
of  these  two  charming  men  and,  therefore,  I  can  only  say  that  to 
them  we  are  indebted  not  only  for  the  part  they  took  in  our 
organization,  but  for  the  many  acts  of  liberality  and  thoughtful¬ 
ness  in  the  building  up  of  this  institution  of  which  the  whole  State 
of  Georgia  should  be  proud. 

Before  taking  up  the  subject  of  the  Society’s  work  in  respect 
to  the  “collecting,  preserving  and  diffusing  information”  let  me 
call  your  attention  to  our  activity  in  the  matter  of  the  celebration 
of  important  events  in  connection  with  our  own  special  work  and 
the  history  of  our  State.  In  February,  1889  we  celebrated  our 
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Fiftieth  Anniversary,  and  in  1914  we  observed  with  imposing 
ceremonies  our  Seventy-fifth  Anniversary.  In  addition  to  these 
occasions  our  Society  took  the  first  steps  in  the  matter  of  properly 
observing  the  One  hundred  and  fiftieth  (or  Sesqui-centennial)  year 
of  the  founding  of  the  Colony  of  Georgia.  In  all  of  these  events 
it  gives  me  pleasure  to  say  that,  on  account  of  the  position  held 
by  me  in  our  association,  prominent  parts  on  the  programs  were 
assigned  to  me,  and  I  acted  in  accordance  therewith  to  the  best 
of  my  ability.  In  view  of  the  prominence  of  this  organization, 
especially  in  the  part  taken  in  the  state  wide  commemoration  of 
the  One  Hundred  and  fiftieth  and  One  Hundred  and  Seventy-fifth 
anniversaries  of  Georgia’s  history,  I  cannot  refrain  from  express¬ 
ing  my  regret  that  we  have  been  so  completely  left  in  the  shade 
during  this  year  when  the  Bi-centennial  of  the  founding  of  our 
Commonwealth  is  being  so  actively  carried  through  without  our 
being  assigned  the  prominent  part  deserved  by  us.  I  do  not  wish 
to  criticise  anybody,  nor  to  make  a  formal  protest,  but  I  must  say 
that  owing  to  our  age  and  frequent  participation  in  like  activities 
we  should  have  been  to  some  extent  recognized. 

In  the  matter  of  collecting  material  relating  to  the  State’s 
history,  the  first  thing  to  be  mentioned  is  the  liberal  action  of  the 
State  of  Georgia  in  making  special  provision  in  the  charter  granted 
by  the  Legislature  ’’that  the  Governor  be,  and  is  hereby  authorized 
and  requested  to  confide  to  the  care  and  keeping  of  the  proper 
officers  of  the  said  Society  the  transcripts  of  the  colonial  records 
lately  taken  by  the  Rev.  C.  W.  Howard  in  London,  until  further 
disposition  of  same  shall  be  made  by  the  General  Assembly.”  These 
records  were  obtained  through  the  agency  of  Mr.  Howard,  on  the 
part  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  who  went  to  London  and  had  them 
copied  from  the  official  records,  in  1837,  and  were  in  possession  of 
the  Society  until  a  number  of  years  after  I  became  Librarian. 
They  were  freely  used  both  by  Bishop  Stevens  and  Col.  Chas.  C. 
Jones  in  the  preparation  of  their  histories  of  Georgia,  and  by 
advice  of  the  latter  were  returned  to  the  Governor  of  the  State 
who  (whether  by  consent  of  the  Legislature  or  not)  lent  them 
to  Prof.  H.  A.  Scomp  of  Emory  College  for  use  in  his  book  on 
“King  Alcohol.”  Prof.  Scomp  took  them  to  his  home  at  Oxford 
where  they  were  completely  lost  when  his  home  was  destroyed 
by  fire.  These  records  were  copied  a  second  time  by  act  of  the 
Legislature  of  Georgia  and  were  published  under  Uie  direction 
of  the  State  Department  of  Archives  and  History. 

Many  records  were  collected  by  the  Society  from  various 
sources  during  its  early  history;  good  use  of  which  has  been  made 
by  historians  and  by  the  Society’s  publications.  The  volumes  known 
as  Collection  of  the  Georgia  Hietorieal  Society  are  as  follows: 
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Vol.  1,  Containg  historical  tracts  relating  to  the  early  history 
of  Georgia  (reprinted  from  London  publications),  printed  in  1841. 

Vol.  II,  Of  the  same  nature,  printed  in  1842. 

VoL  III,  part  1,  (A  pamphlet  by  Benjamin  Hawkins,  the 
title  A  Sketch  of  the  Creek  Country  printed  at  the  expense  of  Mr. 
W.  B.  Hodgson  and  presented  to  the  Society  in  1848).  This  pam* 
phlet  is  worthy  of  a  rather  lengthly  description.  The  manuscript 
of  it  was  selected  by  Mr.  Hodgson,  from  a  number  of  small  bound 
manuscript  volumes  by  Mr.  Hawkins,  which  came  into  the  posses* 
sion  of  the  Society  soon  after  its  organization,  deemed  by  him 
as  most  interesting.  His  judgment  has  been  confirmed  by  the  fre¬ 
quent  calls  made  for  copies  of  it  until  the  whole  edition  has  be¬ 
come  exhausted.  A  new  edition  will  undoubtedly  prove  successful. 
The  other  Hawkins  manuscripts  have  been  printed  by  us  forming 
Vol.  IX  of  our  CoUeetions  and  will  be  referred  to  later  on. 

After  the  publication  of  this  3rd  Volume,  part  1,  the  plan 
of  continuing  the  work  as  a  collection  of  Indian  History  was 
abandoned,  and  in  1873  the  Society  published  the  letters  of  Gen. 
Oglethorpe  and  Sir  James  Wright,  calling  the  volume  number  HI 
of  the  collections.  In  1878  the  4th  volume  of  collections  was  issued 
and  it  contains  the  writings  of  Col.  Chas.  C.  Jones  known  as  The 
Dead  Towns  of  Georgia  to  which  was  added  Itinerant  Observations 
m  America  by  Edward  Kimber,  reprinted  from  The  London 
Magazine,  1745*6.  The  printing  of  this  volume  was  paid  for  by 
the  late  Mr.  George  Wymberley  Jones  DeRenne,  and  has  proved 
of  great  use  to  the  Society. 

VoL  V  is  in  two  parts;  Part  1,  printed  in  1901,  contains  the 
full  proceedings  of  the  First  Provincial  Congress  of  Georgia,  1775; 
Proceedings  of  the  Georgia  Council  of  Safety,  1775  to  1777;  Ac¬ 
count  of  the  Siege  of  Savannah,  1779,  from  a  British  source.  It 
was  published  at  the  expense  of  the  Savannah  Chapter  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution  as  a  contribution  to  Georgia  history. 
The  second  part  of  vol.  V  was  printed  in  1902,  at  the  expense  of 
the  late  Mr.  Wymberley  Jones  DeRenne  as  a  contribution  to 
Georgia  history,  and  contains  The  Order  Book  of  General  Samuel 
Elbert  and  the  The  Letter  Book  of  Governor  Samuel  Elbert. 

Vol.  VI  contains  the  letters  of  James  Habersham,  and  was 
printed  in  1904. 

Vol.  VII  is  in  three  parts  all  containing  matter  relating  to 
Gen.  Oglethorpe,  published  in  1909. 

Vol.  VIII  contains  the  letters  of  Joseph  Clay,  Paymaster 
General  of  the  Southern  Division  of  the  Continental  Army  during 
the  American  Revolution,  published  in  1913. 

In  1916  the  Society  decided  to  publish  in  full  the  letters  of 
Benjamin  Hawkins,  excluding  the  one  containing  the  Sketch  of  the 
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Creek  Country.  This  volume  contains  more  matter  than  any  other 
of  the  collections  and  has  proved  to  be  of  very  great  interest  to 
students  of  Georgia  history. 

Besides  the  CoUeetione  the  Society  in  1871  published  the  in¬ 
teresting  account  of  the  controversy  growing  out  of  the  charge  of 
plagiarism  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Richard  H.  Wilde  in  his  exquisite 
lines  beginning,  “My  life  is  like  the  summer  rose.”  This  small 
volume  is  of  peculiar  interest  and  deserves  a  full  description,  but 
lack  of  time  prevents  the  giving  of  such  description  on  this 
occasion. 

In  1917  Mr.  W.  W.  Mackall,  then  President  of  the  Society, 
proposed  the  publication  of  a  periodical  to  be  known  as  The  Geor- 
gia  Hiatorieal  Quarterly  to  which  proposition  the  Society  willingly 
consented.  The  first  number  was  published  in  March  of  that  year 
and  I  was  appointed  Editor.  Since  then  it  has  had  three  other 
editors:  Mr.  Percy  Scott  Flippin,  Mr.  C.  Se3rmoor  Thompson  and 
the  present  able  editor  Prof.  E.  M.  Coulter,  who  is  also  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Curators.  This  publication  has  proved  a  perfect 
success  and  some  of  the  numbers  have  been  so  popular  that  the 
demands  for  the  same  can  not  be  supplied.  We  are  frequetnly 
asked  principally  by  historical  association  for  full  sets  of  the 
Quarterly  but  it  is  impossible  now  to  make  up  even  one  set. 

In  addition  to  these  CoUeetiona  and  the  Quarterly  the  Society 
has  frequently  published  addresses  delivered  on  special  occasions 
by  its  members  and  others.  This  collection  of  pamphlets  contains 
matters  both  historical  and  literary  the  value  of  which  cannot  be 
ignored.  Although  a  list  of  them  is  too  long  to  be  here  presented, 
I  cannot  forebear  mentioning  such  authors  as  the  Hon.  John  E. 
Ward,  Dr.  Wm.  A.  Caruthers,  Bishop  Stephen  Elliott,  Judge 
Rob’t.  M.  Charlton,  Hon.  Solomon  Cohen  and  CoL  Chas.  C.  Jones. 
All  the  publications  of  the  Society  have  been  and  are  still  fre¬ 
quently  used  by  writers  on  various  subjects.  Our  collection  of 
manuscripts,  some  of  which  have  been  published  together  with 
other  material  accumulated  by  us,  has  been  freely  used  by  authors 
and  it  is  interesting  to  know  that  at  least  five  histories  of  Georg^ 
contain  matter  primarily  culled  from  such  material  owned  by  us. 
In  connection  with  this  matter  it  is  proper  to  mention  here  the 
name  of  Mr.  Wm.  B.  Hodgson,  who  aided  us  materially  in  his 
work  as  an  ethnologist  and  as  a  writer  of  pure  English  literature. 

I  now  come  to  the  point  where  information  as  to  the  bene¬ 
ficial  use  of  these  collections  and  of  our  library  generally,  not  only 
to  our  members  but  to  the  public  in  our  own  state  and  almost 
•very  other  state  in  the  union,  should  be  noted.  It  is  impossible  to 
estimate  the  extent  to  which  information  is  furnished  annually, 
not  only  by  correspondence  but  by  visits  made  to  the  library  by 
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seekers  for  information  locally  and  from  far  distances.  Especially 
is  this  tme  at  the  present  time  when  the  most  important  event  in 
our  State’s  history  is  being  observed.  In  line  with  this  Bi-centen* 
nial  celebration  the  Library  has  been  in  constant  use  from  the  be* 
ginning  of  the  year  1932  until  the  present  time,  and  information 
will  be  sought  daily  by  writers  until  the  closing  days  of  the  ob* 
servance  of  this  historic  event.  The  number  of  letters  written 
by  me  as  Corresponding  Secretary,  mainly  on  this  subject,  amounts 
to  233  for  the  year  ending  February  12,  1933.  To  this  report 
will  be  attached  a  list  of  the  gifts  and  exchanges  for  the  same 
period. 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  recount  in  the  limited  time  assignied 
to  me  the  names  of  and  the  important  services  rendered  by  the 
Presidents  of  this  honorable  body  from  the  time  of  its  organi* 
sation.  A  mention  of  their  names  alone  would  be  sufficient  to 
indicate  that  they  accomplished  services  of  the  greatest  value  in 
connection  with  our  work  and  the  history  of  this  State. 

Very  recently  all  of  the  portraits  now  on  display  in  our  hall 
have  been  overhauled,  the  frames  completely  renovated,  and  in 
some  instances  the  portraits  themselves  partially  cleaned  so  as  to 
present  a  more  sightly  appearance  than  formerly,  and  the  backs 
of  the  canvases  protected  in  a  very  artistic  manner  from  the  effects 
of  heat  and  moisture,  and  the  whole  collection  re-arranged  in  a 
somewhat  chronolgical  order.  This  work  must  have  been  done  at 
considerable  cost,  and  to  Mrs.  B.  F.  Bullard  the  Society’s  con¬ 
stant  and  faithful  friend,  we  are  indebted  to  a  degree  which  can¬ 
not  be  estimated.  This  is  only  one  of  many  commendable  acts 
performed  by  this  lady  as  a  member  and  officer  of  our  Society. 
I  have  in  my  possession  an  antique  heirloom  in  the  shape  of  a 
silver  drinking  cup  on  which  are  inscribed  words  which  may  be 
taken  as  an  expression  of  the  public  spirited  attributes  and  charac¬ 
teristic  good  qualities  of  that  noble  lady,  a  fitting  example  of 
lovely  womanhood.  These  words  are: 

“Charity  in  thought,  liberality  in  word,  generosity  in  action.” 

More  than  once  since  my  connection  with  our  beloved  insti- 
stution  I  have  seen  its  affairs  in  a  languishing  condition  from 
which  it  has  been  extricated  through  the  timely  exertions  of  its 
members  and  friends.  Trusting  that  such  times  have  ended  and 
that  henceforth  it  will  be  our  happy  lot  to  have  it  always  said 
of  us  “Vestigia  nulla  retrorsum” — ^“No  step  backward,”  and  pre¬ 
dicting  a  bright  and  useful  future  this  report  is  most  respectfully 
submitted. 

Wm.  Habobn, 

Librarian  and  Corresponding  Secretary. 
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LIST  OF  EXCHANGES  FOR  YEAR  ENDING 


FEBRUARY  12,  1933 

Name  Vols.  Pamphlets 

American  Antiquarian  Society — - -  1 

American  Philosophical  Society _ 4 

Florida  Historical  Society . 6 

Georgia  State  Library .  9  30 

Illinois  Historical  Society .  1  16 

Indiana  Historical  Society .  20 

Iowa  State  Historical  Society .  2  17 

Kentucky  Historical  Society .  6 

Library  of  Congress .  2  6 

Louisiana  Historical  Society .  1  4 

Massachusetts  Historical  Society _ 1 

Maryland  Historical  Society . 8 

Michigan  Historical  Commission . 6 

Minnesota  Historical  Society . .  4 

Mississippi  Historical  Society .  4 

Missouri  Historical  Society .  5 

New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Society  6 

New  Jersey  Historical  Society _  5 

New  York  Historical  Society .  6 

Ohio  State  Archaelogical  &  Historical  Society _  4 

Oklahoma  Historical  Society .  4 

Oregon  Historical  Society .  9 

Smithsonian  Institution  . . .  1  16 

South  Carolina  Historical  Society _  6 

Tennessee  Historical  Society . 8 

Texas  Historical  Society . 6 

Tyler’s  Quarterly  .  4 

Virg^ia  Historical  Society . 6 

Washington  Historical  Society _  4 

William  &  Mary  Historical  Quarterly _  4 

Wisconsin  State  Historical  Society . 8 


GIFTS  TO  THE  SOCIETY,  1932 

Duke  University,  Two  volumes. 

City  of  Charleston,  One  volume. 

H.  C.  Harris,  Henry  Georg;e,  Progress  arid  Poverty. 

City  of  New  London,  Conn.,  150th  Anniversary  of  the  Battle  of 
Groton  Heights. 

U.  S.  Government  General  Wsishington  Commission,  One  volume. 
City  of  Augusta,  Ga.,  One  volume. 
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Mrs.  G.  H.  Backer,  Sketch  of  G.  H.  Backer. 

Hugenot  Society  of  Tennessee,  One  volume. 

Hugenot  Society  of  South  Carolina,  One  volume. 

Roman  Catholic  Polish  Union  of  America,  One  vlume. 

H.  S.  Bowden,  One  volume. 

Rev.  W.  T.  Riviere,  D.  D.,  Texas  Camel  Tales. 

J.  F.  Slater  Education  Fund,  Two  pamphlets. 

General  Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  One  volume. 

Georgia  Infirmary,  One  pamphlet. 

Dr.  M.  X.  Corbin,  Graham’s  History  of  the  United  States  (4  vols.) 
Dr.  M.  X.  Corbin,  Cooper’s  Naval  History  of  the  United  States 
(2  vols.) 

General  Motors  Company,  Tribute  to  Georgia  (framed). 

H.  P.  Stanford,  Montana,  Walking  Cane  of  Hon.  Robert  Toombs. 
Miss  Evelyn  B.  Baldwin,  Photogn^aphs  of  Gravestones  of  Abraham 
Baldwin,  others  of  the  family,  and  of  Gen.  James  Jackson. 
Mrs.  Julia  D.  Dupuy,  Portrait  of  Peter  Tondee. 

University  of  Georgia  Alumni  Society,  Alumni  Record. 

Central  of  Georgia  Railway,  The  Right  Way. 

Mrs.  B.  F.  Bullard,  Painting  of  Dr.  Richard  D.  Arnold. 

Mrs.  Mabel  Freeman  LaFar,  Collection  of  obituary  notices. 
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Ths  Populist  Revolt.  A  History  of  the  Farmers’  Allianee  and 
the  People’s  Party.  By  John  D.  Hicks.  (Minneapolis:  The  Univer* 
of  Minnesota  Press,  1931.  Pp.  xiv,  473.  $4.00.) 

This  is  the  story  of  the  American  farmer,  his  woes  and  his 
cures  as  expressed  in  the  Granger  movement  and  up  through  the 
Greenbackers,  the  Farmers'  Alliance,  and  the  People’s  Party.  The 
farmer  has  rarely  felt  prosperous,  and  the  reasons  for  his  opposite 
state  of  being  have  been  generally  the  same,  whether  it  be  in  1880 
or  1930.  The  great  farming  areas  are  to  be  found  in  the  West  and 
the  South,  and  this  has  been  the  fact  since  the  ante-bellum  days; 
but  the  inhabitants  of  these  two  spheres  of  political  influence  have 
never  been  able  to  unite  and  seize  control  of  the  government  and 
make  the  attempt  to  correct  their  age-old  troubles.  Before  1860 
efforts  at  union  failed  on  account  of  the  great  chasm  that  slavery 
and  all  its  attendant  circumstances  threw  into  the  way;  since  1860 
the  Civil  War  and  the  evils  of  Reconstruction  have  so  motivated 
the  two  regions  in  the  field  of  politics,  that  the  worst  forms  of 
depression  have  not  been  able  to  merge  them  into  one  crusade. 

The  subject  of  the  farmer,  then,  can  best  be  discussed  by 
regions — the  West  and  the  South.  Professor  Hicks  has  very  clever¬ 
ly  and  effectively  carried  out  this  arrangement,  well  fulfilling  the 
additional  requirement  of  frequently  dealing  with  each  state. 
Though  Western  bom  and  educated,  with  only  a  year’s  residence 
in  the  South,  he  handles  the  Southern  farmer  with  the  under¬ 
standing  of  a  native.  Such  a  phenomenon  naturally  presupposes 
that  he  would  handle  the  Western  farmer  with  equal  skill.  The 
crusading  farmers  of  the  Eighties  and  Ninties  make  neither  a 
friend  nor  an  enemy  of  Professor  Hicks  in  his  treatment  of 
Grangers,  Greenbackers,  and  Populists.  With  a  remarkably  clear 
and  concise  style  the  author  carrys  forward  his  story  so  logically 
and  interestingly  that  anyone  who  sets  out  to  read  the  book  will 
likely  finish  it  before  laying  it  aside.  His  short  concise  biographical 
sketches  of  the  various  high  priests  of  the  farmers’  cause  are  a 
delight. 

This  book  rests  not  only  on  a  great  deal  of  documentary 
material,  but  it  also  skillfully  absorbs  the  essence  of  many  mono¬ 
graphic  studies.  It  is  an  excellent  example  of  such  a  combination 
study. 


The  Emaneipator.  Published  by  Elihu  Embree,  Jonesborough, 
Tennessee,  1820.  A  Reprint  of  the  Emancipator,  to  which  are 
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added  a  biographical  sketch  of  Elihu  Embree,  author  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  The  Emancipator,  and  two  hitherto  unpublished  anti¬ 
slavery  memorials  bearing  the  signature  of  Elihu  Embree.  (Nash¬ 
ville:  B.  H.  Murphy,  1932.  Pp.  xii,  112.) 

The  only  complete  file  of  the  Emancipator,  known  to  exist,  is 
in  the  possession  of  the  Tennessee  Historical  Society.  It  ran  from 
April  30  to  October  31,  1820.  Its  editor  was  Elihu  Embree,  who 
was  bom  in  East  Tennessee  in  1782  and  who  died  there  in  1820. 
He  was  an  iron  manufacturer  and  a  slave-owner.  The  plight  of  the 
slaves  began  to  engage  his  interest  and  sympathy  as  early  as  1812. 
He  became  a  member  of  the  Manumission  Socity  of  Tennessee  and 
in  1819  he  beg^an  the  publication  of  the  Manumission  Intelligencer, 
a  weekly,  which  was  succeeded  the  next  year  by  the  Emancipator,  a 
monthly. 

The  Emancipator,  though  assuming  a  philosophical  attitude 
toward  the  question  of  human  freedom,  did  not  hesitate  to  search 
for  news  of  the  cruelties  that  were  being  practiced  against  slaves. 
In  his  first  issue,  he  engaged  in  lang^uage  of  sufficient  intemperance 
and  bitterness  to  suggest  William  Lloyd  Garrison  and  the  Liberator, 
of  the  following  decade.  With  reference  to  a  dispute  over  the 
relief  of  negroes  with  money  sent  by  New  York  City  to  Savannah 
which  had  been  visited  by  a  disasterous  fire,  Embree  said,  “But 
when  I  reflect  that  these  monsters  in  human  shape  [slave-holders  in 
Savannah]  are  citizens  of  American,  the  land  of  boasted  LIBER¬ 
TY,  and  that  these  very  men  have  the  audacity  to  take  that  sacred 
word  in  their  polluted  lips,  I  am  struck  with  astonishment,  amaze 
and  wonder  at  the  mercy  of  the  Supreme  Being,  that  instead  of 
burning  the  town  of  Savannah,  he  has  not  destroyed  its  proud 
inhabitants  with  fire  unquenchable!  I  !”  (p.  9) 

There  is,  however,  little  inflammatory  writing  such  as  was 
dealt  out  against  the  Savannahans;  most  of  the  paper  is  made 
up  of  petitions  and  addresses  for  the  freeing  of  the  slaves  and  of 
constitutions  of  manumission  societies. 

The  reprint  of  this  paper  has  been  faithfull  done  and  in 
making  it  available  generally  the  publisher  performed  a  valuable 
work. 

The  Key  to  the  Golden  Islands.  By  Carita  Doggett  Corse. 
(Chapel  Hill:  The  University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  1931.  Pp. 
xvi,  165.  33.50.) 

The  Golden  Islands,  so  named  by  the  Spaniards,  are  off  the 
coast  of  Georgia  and  of  Florida  as  far  southward  as  the  mouth 
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of  the  St.  Johns  River,  and  the  Key  to  these  islands,  according  to 
the  author,  is  Fort  George  Island,  sometimes  called  St.  George 
Island,  and  by  the  Indians  called  Alimacani.  This  island  is  off  the 
mouth  of  the  St.  Johns  River. 

This  book  is  a  somewhat  romantic  history  of  these  islands 
from  their  occupation  by  the  French  and  the  Spanish,  down 
through  the  settlement  of  Georgia  by  Oglethorpe,  on  through  the 
slave  days  of  the  ante-bellum  South,  even  to  the  very  living  pre¬ 
sent.  Chief  emphasis  is  given  to  the  period  of  the  occuption  of 
the  St.  Johns  River  mouth,  by  the  French,  the  savage  warfare  be¬ 
tween  them  and  the  Spanish,  the  establishing  of  the  Spanish  mis¬ 
sions  on  the  Georgia  islands,  and  the  later  history  of  Fort  George 
Island.  No  attempt  is  made  to  give  a  well-balanced  consecutive 
history  of  these  islands;  rather,  the  author  has  picked  out  the 
romantic,  unusual,  and  unexpected  and  has  woven  the  whole  into 
a  delightful  little  book.  The  story  of  Zephaniah  Kingsley  is 
amazing  to  a  generation  that  knew  not  the  possibilities  of  the 
olden  times. 

The  author  has  not  sacrificed  truth  to  embellish  a  tale.  The 
work  is  based  on  records,  primary  and  secondary,  as  is  well  at¬ 
tested  by  frequent  notes  grouped  at  the  end  of  the  book,  and  by 
a  bibliography  which  embraces  the  latest  writings  and  documents 
in  the  field.  Two  maps  constitute  the  end  papers  and  seventeen 
illustrations  lend  atmosphere  to  the  book. 

Old  Afossa’s  People.  The  Old  Slaves  Tell  their  Story.  By 
Orland  Kay  Armstrong.  (Indianopolis:  The  Bobbs-Merril  Com¬ 
pany,  1931.  Pp.  357.  $2.50.) 

This  book  employs  an  interesting  method  of  arriving  at  an 
understanding  of  slave  life  in  the  Old  Sooth.  The  old  slaves  today 
tell  their  tale  to  Mr.  Armstrong,  and  despite  the  enchsmtment  that 
time  lends  to  events,  even  to  slavery,  there  is  much  to  recommend 
such  a  procedure.  Few  of  the  old  slaves  who  tell  their  story  re¬ 
membered  aught  but  the  pleasant  and  the  romantic ;  but,  of  course, 
whatever  they  should  remember  or  say,  history  would  require 
more  than  the  present-day  slave’s  tale  for  a  final  record  of  slavery. 

Mr.  Armstrong  travelled  widely  over  the  South  to  find  these 
remnants  of  slavery,  and  g^arralous  as  they  were  in  life,  he  lets 
them  do  most  of  the  talking  in  the  book.  Undoubtedly  this  method 
makes  vivid  and  clear  the  everyday  life  of  the  slaves  and  comes 
about  as  near  as  possible  to  restoring  the  atmosphere  of  slave  days 
in  the  ante-bellum  South. 
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Folk  Culture  on  St,  Helena  Island,  South  Carolina.  By  Gay 
B.  Johnson.  (Chapel  Hill:  The  University  of  North  Carolina  Press, 
1930.  Pp.  xii,  183.  $3.00.) 

Although  this  book  is  primarily  concerned  with  a  scientific 
discussion  and  analysis  of  the  folk  culture  of  the  negroes  on  St. 
Helena  Island,  yet  there  is  much  in  it  that  is  history.  What  was 
the  origin  of  this  folk  culture,  which  is  here  limited  to  dialect,  folk 
songs,  and  folklore?  Inevitably  an  excursion  must  be  made  far 
back  into  the  days  when  the  negroes  were  being  brought  over 
from  Africa,  and  an  examination  entered  into  to  determine  what 
they  brought  with  them  and  whether  they  kept  their  Africian 
heritage.  Mr.  Johnson  in  a  straight-forward  and  clear  style 
scientifically  brings  out  the  high  probability  that  the  negroes  kept 
very  little  of  their  African  possessions,  whether  they  be  words, 
spirituals,  or  riddles.  It  has  generally  been  conceded  that  very  few 
English  words  are  of  African  origin;  perhaps,  less  than  one-half 
of  one  per  cent  of  the  words  the  Gullah  negroes  use,  point  back 
to  Africa  in  their  origin.  It  has  been  a  popular  assumption  that 
the  spirituals  are  a  distinct  contribution  of  the  negro  race,  but 
Mr.  Johnson  rather  conclusively  shows  how  they  were  in  fact 
borrowed  from  the  white  camp-meeting  songs.  The  same  American 
origin  for  the  folk  tales  and  sayings  of  the  Gullah  negroes  is  also 
shown,  though  it  seems  that  more  of  this  folklore  points  to  African 
origins  than  is  true  of  the  dialect  and  songs. 

This  book  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  a  study  of  the  negro 
along  lines  where  least  is  certainly  known  and  much  is  assumed. 
Though  it  bears  the  authority  of  a  scientific  and  at  times  technical 
discussion,  the  whole  is  set  forth  so  clearly  and  convincingly  as 
to  come  well  within  the  interest  of  the  general  reader. 

Two  Hundred  Years  of  Education.  Bicentennial  17SS~19SS. 
Savannah,  Chatham  County,  Georgia.  By  Haygood  S.  Bowden. 
(Richmond:  Press  of  the  Dietz  Printing  Co.,  1932.  Pp.  xvi,  381.) 

Professor  Bowden  has  with  great  industry  got  together  in  this 
volume  much  that  relates  to  education  in  Savannah  and  Chatham 
County  during  the  past  two  hundred  years ;  he  has  also  got  together 
much  that  does  not  relate  to  education.  The  organization  of  this 
material  lacks  coherence  to  an  extent  entirely  too  large  for  the  in¬ 
dustry  that  was  expended  in  securing  it.  It  seems  that  a  great 
many  facts  were  taken  down  and  in  order  to  capitalize  on  all,  the 
author  has  included  all,  whether  relavent  or  not.  Unfortunately 
also,  he  has  allowed  his  imagination  to  embellish  many  a  scene 
when  either  the  facts  were  obscure  or  unobtainable,  and  to  this 
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extent  the  book  i«  not  history.  The  universally  accepted  standards 
of  historical  dress  which  should  properly  clothe  sound  historical 
research  are  entirely  lacking  in  this  book.  There  are  no  notes 
either  at  the  foot  of  the  pages  or  at  the  end  of  the  chapters  or  of 
the  book,  nor  is  there  a  bibliography.  Its  usefulness  is  thereby 
greatly  impaired  for  those  who  should  like  to  pursue  the  subject 
further  in  the  sources,  and  the  reliability  of  the  work  greatly 
suffers  from  this  lack  of  supporting  evidence. 

True  enough,  there  are  references  now  and  then  in  the  text, 
especially  to  newspapers,  indicating  the  source  of  quotations.  This 
fact  suggests  that  ^ofessor  Bowden  would  have  done  a  greater 
service  to  the  history  of  education  if  he  had  compiled  a  docu¬ 
mentary  history. 

These  comments,  however,  should  not  be  taken  to  mean  that 
the  book  is  of  no  value.  It  gives  a  great  many  facts  as  to  the 
various  educational  institutions  within  its  scope,  and  it  can  be 
referred  to  frequently  and  with  profit  by  all  who  are  interested 
in  what  has  happened  in  Savannah  and  Chatham  County  within  the 
past  two  hundred  years  in  the  field  of  education. 

Southern  Editorials  on  Secession.  Edited  by  Dwight  Lowell 
Dumond,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  History,  University  of 
Michigan.  (New  York:  The  Century  Co.,  1931.  Pp.  xxxiv,  529. 
$4.00.) 

This  book  is  made  up  of  183  editorials  relating  to  the  secession 
question  taken  from  various  Southern  newspapers.  They  are 
grouped  in  a  chronolog^ical  order  beginning  wiUi  the  Kentucky 
Statesman,  January  6,  1860  and  ending  with  the  Republican 
Banner,  May  9,  1861.  These  editorials  were  selected  from  2,000 
taken  from  72  different  newspapers,  and  those  presented  here  were 
chosen  for  their  variety  of  opinions  expressed  and  their  cogency 
and  clearness  of  argument.  Professor  Dumond  has  given  the  back¬ 
ground  of  the  times  in  an  excellent  introduction. 

The  value  of  such  a  collection  on  Southern  opinion  in  such 
an  important  period  of  American  history  is  readily  evident.  Only 
by  a  study  of  the  newspaper  editorials,  which  did  so  much  to  clarify 
and  direct  Southern  thinkings,  can  an  understanding  of  the  times 
be  had.  The  newspapers  most  frequently  quoted  were  those  in 
New  Orleans,  Richmond,  Charleston,  and  Louisville.  Although  the 
importance  and  standing  of  most  of  these  newspapers  is  well- 
known,  it  would  have  enhansed  the  value  of  this  work  if  short 
sketches  of  each  one  could  have  been  included.  But  it  might  well 
be  replied  that  the  work  of  writing  the  life  histories  of  the  news- 
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papers  of  the  country  is  a  full-grown  task  in  itself.  It  is  so  ad¬ 
mitted,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  such  an  undertaking  will  soon  be 
started. 

This  volume  is  the  first  in  a  series  to  be  published  under  the 
direction  of  the  American  Historical  Association  and  to  be  financed 
with  the  income  from  the  Albert  J.  Beveridge  Memorial  Fund. 

The  South  as  a  Coneeious  Minority  1789-1861.  A  Study  in 
Political  Thought.  By  Jesse  T.  Carpenter,  Ph.  D.  (New  York:  The 
New  York  University  Press,  1930.  Pp.  x,  315.) 

This  book  sets  forth  the  point  of  view  that  the  South  early 
began  to  think  of  itself  as  a  minority  and  to  develop  ways  of  pro¬ 
tecting  itself  through  very  definite  interpretations  of  the  Federal 
Constitution.  The  various  Southern  leaders  throughout  the  ante¬ 
bellum  period  do  most  of  the  talking  throughout  this  book,  but 
Professor  Carpenter  so  cleverly  weaves  their  views  together,  that 
the  whole  story  progresses  without  harsh  transitions  or  breaks. 

The  author  first  develops  the  fact  that  the  South  was  becom¬ 
ing  increasingly  a  minority  as  time  went  on  and  that  the  South 
never  lost  sight  of  the  fact.  It  sought  refuge  in  four  directions 
successively,  namely:  the  principle  of  local  self-government,  the 
principle  of  the  concurrent  voice,  the  principle  of  constitutional 
guarantees,  and  ultimately  in  independence.  Professor  Carpenter 
adds  a  final  chapter  on  the  fruition  of  these  doctrines,  as  far  as 
it  went,  in  the  Confederate  Constitution. 

This  book  represents  the  results  of  a  wide  investigation  of 
the  writings  of  Southern  ante-bellum  leaders,  and  is  a  definite 
contribution  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  Old  South. 

Abetraete  of  Court  Records  of  Bryan  County,  Georgia.  By 
Carolina  Price  Wibon.  (Savannah:  Lachlan  McIntosh  Chapter, 
Daughters  of  American  Revolution,  1929.  Pp.  16.  $1.00.  Mimeo¬ 
graphed.) 

These  abstracts  have  been  made  from  deed  books  and  court 
records  prior  to  1828,  and  are  valuable  particularly  for  genea¬ 
logical  purposes  and  for  showing  the  development  of  plantations. 
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